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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


Hunt Safely Week 


In an announcement on September 28 Governor Edward Martin said “I am declaring 
the week of October 23 as ‘Hunt Safely Week.’ During that period I strongly urge all 
sportsmen’s organizations and others interested in shooting to preach safety in the field 
to every man, woman or youngster who totes a gun. I particularly urge that young 
hunters be taught how properly to handle firearms and how to carry on in the field 
in order to protect themselves. 


“I recommend also that this safety program be given impetus in the schools, and 
that the children be encouraged to prepare essays on safe hunting and to design safety 
posters and slogans. From them, I am positive, will come some very excellent suggestions 
which may later be put to good use by the Game Commission and the sportsmen. 


“I understand that the Game Commission is planning to distribute thousands of 
colored safety placards prior to the opening of the season on November I urging hunters 
to ‘Play Safe—Look Before You Shoot’ and above all not to take unsafe weapons into 
the field, especially those which cannot stand the high-power loads which are used in 
shells and cartridges today. Additional placards will be available to any group or 
organization that wishes to use them in connection with local safety programs, and I 
sincerely hope that many will write in for them. 


“Let’s all of us do our best to make this first Pennsylvania ‘Hunt Safely Week’ a 
success!” 
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The “Stove League” Meets 
on Accidents 


by W. C. Shaffer 


A’ EARLY evening session of the “Stove 
League” was shaping up nicely at 
“Thompson’s General Store” near Evers 
Corners in a northern tier county in Penn- 
sylvania just after the close of the big 
game season last winter. 

The five “regular members” of the League, 
Joe Stutz, President, Ernie Mezzer, Vice 
President, Hal Jobson, delegate, Bob Darr, 
delegate, and Corney Clark were joined 
around the big pot-bellied wood stove this 
evening by Diz Clark, a brother of Corney’s, 
and Harve Betz, occasional “contributing 
members.” 

The League did not need a Treasurer as 
little money was expended for any purposes 
except hunting licenses, shells and _ socks. 


In a far corner, on a mackerel keg, sat » 


little Jimmy Ebson, a red haired, freckled 
faced lad, whose short stature and slow 
mental processes fooled many on his age. 
He had just passed his sixteenth birthday 
and had narrowly escaped death by inches 
while hunting. 

You ought to know something about the 
Stove League to appreciate its membership 
and purposes. Its members, most of whom 
are between 30 and 45 years, work in the 
mountains and reside in this rural com- 
munity. Every spare moment is devoted to 
huntin’, fishin’, catchin’ foxes, or when its 
too hot, horseshoe pitchin’, The League’s 
purpose is singular and its motto all in- 
clusive “TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT 


THIS HUNTIN’ BUSINESS.” 

During the winter months darkness finds 
most of the odd thirty inhabitants of this 
mountainous village fairly well along in 
slumber land. This hour seems to be the 
accepted, without prearrangement, signal 
for an assemblage of the Stove League, who 
boast that they represent and speak the 
minds of thousands—including the five paid- 
up members. To question the honesty 
or integrity of a “regular member” or in 
some cases to even raise a question of 
doubt might result in dire circumstances to 
the questioner. Their statements are not 
to be taken lightly. 

Very few persons dare invade the sanc- 
tity of the League sessions. Fourteen year 
old, blond and pretty, Frizzy Gates had no 
such fears however. She had come to the 
store for a package of “Five Brothers” for 
her “Grampy,” who was suffering from the 
gout and needed something to “gnaw on” to 
help put in the long winter evenings. She 
spoke a cheery “hello” to Jimmy Ebson, 
half hidden in the corner, whom she re- 
garded as a highly desirable, and she hoped, 
a prospective suitor. To her way of think- 
ing he was also somewhat of a hero—a man 
who had just missed becoming “slab happy” 
while out huntin’ (a term applied to a dead 
person in a morgue). Frizzy, after tucking 
the tobacco in her bright red coat, which 
she wore continuously from the first of 
September until the first’ of April, so no- 


Illustrations by Jacob Bates Abbott. 


body would mistake her long blond tresses 
for a deer and shoot her, departed slowly, 
her dancing soft blue eyes cast at Jimmy. 

As she left and the session was about to 
begin a car with bright headlights pulled 
up in front of the store and stopped. This, 
however, did not deter President Joe from 
commenting, “There was too damn many 
huntin’ accidents last Fall and the Game 
Commission ’aint doing nothin’ about it.” 
The regular and contributing members in 
attendance agreed with a nod of their 
heads, completely supporting the statement 
of their illustrious president. 

The stranger who had driven up in the 
automobile, entered the store and ordered 
a pack of cigarettes from the storekeeper, 
white-haired seventy-year-old Lem Thomp- 
son, who prided himself of the fact that he 
had been in business at the same location 
for past forty-two years. After obtaining 
his purchase he slowly opened the package, 
lita cigarette, leaned on the counter and 
became deeply interested in the topic of 
conversation. 

“I don’t believe half of these city guys 
can see whit they are shootin’ at.” volun- 
teered Bob Darr. 

“You are absolutely right,” 
President Ernie Mezzer. 

“You remember little Jimmy Ebson sittin’ 
right over there,” pointed his right index 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Out Where They Belong! 


44 A pleasure unshared is half missed.” 
The sportsmen of Allegheny 

County discovered the truth in this adage 
last winter when they shared their rabbit 
supply with their neighbors, and so were 
able to have their rabbit and eat it, too. 
The Pennsylvania Game Commission did 
not import Western cottontails last winter 
because reliable shippers were reluctant 
to tackle large volume orders with the exist- 
ing transportation conditions, the danger of 
retarding the war effort by such shipments, 
and because of the possibility of importing 
diseased rabbits. It was decided to replenish 
depleted areas with native trapped animals. 
The Commission has found over a period 
of seven years that many thousands of 
native rabbits are available annually in 
institutional grounds, 


watersheds, military reservations and other 


parks, cities, towns, 


protected areas where they feed on Victory 
gardens 
themselves. 


nuisances of 
These healthy, well-fed crea- 
tures can be trapped and removed to open 
hunting territory without the necessity of 
making shipments in heated express Cars. 
Furthermore they do not have to be “broken 


” 


in” to our environment like their western 


and make _ general 


cousins. 








Rabbit trapping and transfer activities 
were not developed because of the war, 
since this program was started in 1928 in 
southeastern Pennsylvania, but to relieve 
damage conditions and remove surplus ani- 
mals from protected areas. 

Old Br’er Cottontail and his relatives 
preyed on gardens to some extent, but it 
was not until the Victory garden program 
started in 1942 that people generally realized 
there were so many of the ~ unwelcome 
animals living in their cities and towns. 
The raising of food in vast quantities during 
war-time is a National necessity, but sup- 
plementing the available domestic supply of 
meat with that of wild game, and the pro- 
viding of recreation to thousands of our 
citizens through hunting, fishing and other 
outdoor sports are also National necessities. 
The problem confronting the Game Com- 
mission, therefore, was one of preventing 
and relieving rabbit damage and at the 
seme time salvaging the rabbits for hunting 
in open territory removed from cities, towns 
and protected areas. 

It is important that the hunting areas of 
the State where a scarcity of rabbits exists 
be well stocked. 

Heavily populated counties such as Alle- 
gheny have many protected areas, parks, 
etce., on which to draw for their rabbit 
supply. The rural territory in Allegheny 
County is limited, and a great many hunters 
do the majority of their hunting in the ad- 
joining counties—so they willingly con~ 
sented to have those areas stocked with 
Allegheny rabbits. This idea truly repre- 
sents practical game restocking. 

The Philadelphia metropolitan area, like 
Allegheny, has little huntable area, but a 
good supply of the well-fed, protected Vic- 
tory garden and park animals. The counties 
surrounding Philadelphia—Delaware, Ches- 
ter, Montgomery and Bucks—are likewise 
thickly populated, for large portions of these 
counties constitute the Philadelphia metro- 
politan area. The parks, nurseries and 
Victory gardens in these- suburban areas 
are the rabbit’s paradise. Joe O’Bryne, in 








his column in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
says, “if only half the reports are true about 
the prevalence of rabbits in the vicinity of 
Victory gardens, 20,000 or more _ rabbits 
should be trapped in Philadelphia and en- 
virons.” 

Since hunting is very ,limited in such 
built-up localities, the sportsmen from these 
areas mostly do their hunting elsewhere. 
Many of them troop hopefully upstate into 
the nearby counties of Lehigh, Northamp- 
ton, Schuylkill, Carbon, Monroe and others 
within easy striking distance. Portions of 
some of these counties are largely devoted 
to coal mining, where good hunting ter- 
ritory is rather limited, and they do not 
have many good rabbit trapping areas. Local 
residents look upon the non-resident hunters 
as interlopers, encroaching upon the game 
supply which they imagine should right- 
fully belong to them. So between the lack 
of proper diet, and the number of men and 
boys gunning for him, Br’er Rabbit hasn't 
much of a chance of survival. His numbers 
in the coal mining counties become de- 
pleted much more quickly than in good 
farming regions. 

The hunters of the thickly populated 
sections of Philadelphia and vicinity could 
well take a hint from their fellow sports- 
men in the Allegheny area and share the 
rabbits they trap from their parks and Vic- 
tory gardens, etc., with the counties in which 
they do a lot of their hunting. In this way 
they could not only help themselves and 
the Victory gardeners, but make lasting 
friends of the sportsmen who live in the 
regions to which the bunnies are shipped. 

Some of the less thickly populated coun- 
ties which have many parks, military areas, 
etc., from which to trap rabbits may also 
want to be good neighbors to their sur- 
rounding counties which have less protected 
area, but more “wide open spaces” in which 
to hunt. 

Last winter three Game Protectors did an 
outstanding job of box trapping on the Let- 
terkenny Ordnance Depot Military Reser- 
vation, near Chambersburg, in Franklin 
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by Wilbur M. Cramer 
¢ 


County. This area is composed of many 
farms purchased by the Government for 
the handling and storage of ordnance sup- 
plies. No hunting had been permitted for 
two years and the rabbit population in- 
creased considerably. The Commanding Offi- 
cer of this Reservation agreed to cooperate 
with the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
and provided the proper passes for our 
officers to enter therein each day for several 
weeks during the middle of the winter. He 
thus secured for the military authorities the 
good will of the sportsmen and other citi- 
zens in Cumberland and Franklin Counties 
and instituted a splendid public relations 
job. The sportsmen of these counties bene- 
fitted through this program to the extent 
of 2,086 rabbits trapped and removed from 
the reservation—more choice stock than they 
received from the former importations. 

Following the securing of trapping per- 
mission from the Letterkenny officials, the 
Commanding Officer of the Pennsylvania 
Ordnance Works at Allenwood, about eleven 
miles South of Williamsport, granted per- 
mission to our officers to trap and remove 
rabbits from that military reservation. “As 
a result 887 rabbits were secured by 
one Game Protector in 26 days, the highest 
number taken in any one day being 79. 

The cities and towns from which one 
hundred or more rabbits were secured are 
as follows: 


NN SS cnc sa eo wid ee De On g's Galea 1,280 
i PECTS rere aaa ween ee ES” 807 
SRNODE |.) cows whaliids be 0u'0c kha u'ya oideitn 717 
IONE |< who'd’ « aie ocapeipd doitibne eos aN « & baie Waicsd 572 
Williamsport (South Williamsport) 512 
DP UO SOMEME Rie a ciidy Pug ties dare ad oats oad 480 
See Ls ss thas aah baw oooh eee. 371 
MOMMIES Sv cia Wiis 4 oNoK he alo och Bias valle 331 
ES TES SI er NE ae. AM ae oe Ra ae 329 
MANNE Sha ks bc oKis > SbN ob cst bead cue 304 
SOME DS Te aah se Cie Od W's wad Udo dcaee 249 
EON MON ee CU ot aac y) Che i aae 243 
EES rica OE ek Ain eli St Hime eed 235 
MRGMMNIOING FS oo ES A See ot ce a Blea od ake 234 
EEE NE: MTT RIES NS RE CE TY EAU at 234 
West Sunbury (Butler County) ........ 232 
UREN 67 Sh clan ee sp eedaWk «ean uae 231 
RN A Sr a ee a 228 
TE TR PRES Sn SE Sie SOR adh Wane eae 201 
MROMOUNENS No oie doi a Vo dtees icbce beans 195 
SEEN ERS We See Sree 194 
Ra MRS ea pea oa ade ars ee 189 
SME.) Oe aes Sie sos vet ees 178 
MOULIN 6 PS eid wre het os cb Sep Rie ha 176 
cg het REBEL FEU T BNR IE Cocke 170 
CNMRNINIEL OVO Sie vb vec ca oc oo em 164 
SOON RP oe a Na 153 
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NE oi a's ign ba « as Bale al 6.pW-0d bom 152 
eI oe LSS asec tne eke aca een 151 
SINR. Vc gigs schol FaWkn Gadde ace dc vinden 150 
EN Sib e tiates 5 kee F0 ot ee be 0s reer 147 
SRE 5S 6054 6 widig veces badd be oe a een beens 147 
EC Mine tan 4 6 bald ac atlece icac) oe Upleieeek am 144 
NES Ne S44 <v65:6 caN ode rw liskccehurker 144 
MERE Reo wesc aid Fh ob RK ae ble kn0’ Ri nls Oo 139 
RO MON 8's sig ap poe vet go Vig pads visas Uap 137 
FN 38 Cah Vets eo vb ee woliln bd Fee bs 136 
eT SERA rt) Pere a eee ORE eye 132 
Coverdale (Allegheny County) ......... 131 
IE eas he's ahd cha Sc ores oe ke aa 5 Re 128 
ORIN = FAR h a sie seh g vee cwensayciweesseb es 126 . 
ETI © he Phas d OE KG Hale dha ee Vee naib we 124 
GRIN AS Fy Se er 114 
TEN ci incica dS OSS b0.0 6 SOW RLS D.waeds 113 
EEG ERR a ecg heron at nae nme AU ta 113 
SES EESTI RPE? OM ADE Me Ey BP 110 
ES SS Foi) a lk pc ialg BNMOME oe meee Vee be 107 
RGR SE SE Pe FS aT ek ee PET eer 106 
BERET TOE EEE ORE Re PY Ge re ore 106 
Geistown (Cambria County) ........... 102 
NESS, 5 aa nein w sides he A oh cae s i Rete lvl 
Wyomissing & Wyomissing Hills ........ 1m 
RTIRTIEES is nb ce Vio 4455 wale CAD os OK 8 pd Ehicee 100 
eS ee ree Pe NT as ew Ree ere 100 
ie ye 
Watersheds, parks, institutional grounds, 7 
State Game Farms, military reservations 


and gather protected areas producing the 
mest rabbits were as follows: 


Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Chambersburg 
Auxiliary Refuge No. 99 (Maiden Creek Watershed, Reading) 
Pa. Ordnance Works, Allenwood 
State Epileptic Colony—Selinsgrove 
State Wild Turkey Farm, Juniata County 
Fisher State Game Farm, Montgomery County 
South Park—Allegheny County ...............cceeeeeceeees 
Dutch Hill Refuge, Schuylkill County 
Jordan State Game Farm, Lawrence County 
North Park—Allegheny County 
Loyalsock State Game Farm, Lycoming County 
Smyser Tract, Pleasureville, York County 
Eastern Penitentiary—Graterford 


Game Propagation Areas which supplied 
the largest numbers of rabbits were as 
follows: 


5 Wildwood Park, Harrisburg 
8 Nazareth Cement Company 
9 Berks County Prison Farm 
10 State Hospital for Cripp!ed Children. L7ncaster County 
A-11 Whitte Lands, (Springtown, Bucks Co.) 
A-12 Newberry Twp., York County 
A-13 Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton County 
B-1 White Haven Sanatorium 
B-27 Bishop and Miller Lands, Wayne County 
C-12 Dalmatia Water Company, Northumberland Co. 
D-6 Briner Property, Perry County 
E-1 Western State Penitentiary 
G-1 C. R. Garland Farms 


A- 
A- 
A-9 Berks County Prison Farm ..........sseeeereeereeeees 
A- 


For several years there has been friendly 
rivalry between the Game Protectors and 
sportsmen of Berks County in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and the Protectors and sportsmen 
of Allegheny County in Western. According 
to the records of this past season, Allegheny 
County has for the second consecutive year 99. 
been the leader in the number of rabbits 




















Rabbits: 
2,086 


< 
= 
> 
Number of 
Acres Trapped: No. 
1,750 

1,000 1,017 

2,000 887 

362 340 

200 196 

175 161 

150 147 

450 144 

200 124 

125 118 

200 116 

60 111 

150 106 

Number of 
Acres Trapped: No. Ra 

200 53 

155 139 

300 191 

235 114 

125 237 

297 129 

460 284 

280 114 

250 100 

110 106 

80 117 

325 186 

201 122 


trapped with 2,842 while 
totalled 2,468. The latter has been fortun- 
ate over a period of years in having one 
of the outstanding rabbit areas of the State, 
namely, the City of Reading Watershed at 
Maiden Creek, Auxiliary Game Refuge No. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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“Poverty or Conservation 
Your National Problem” 


By VE” N. “Ding” Darling 


Honorary President, National Wildlife Federation 


Last month Mr. Darling called attention to the wanton destruction of our natural re- 
sources, and the alarming point to which many of them have ebbed. Now he tells what 
can be done to prevent further destruction through wise use of them. 


What Science Can Do 


ONSIDERING the almost unlimited pos- 

sibilities for substitutions in the field 
of minerals and inorganic, unrenewable ma- 
terials, we can say with considerable degree 
of confidence that there will be no “bottle- 
neck” in the long run of metals for indus- 
trial needs and human requirements, at 
least in times of peace. 

It is unfortunate, however, that in the 
process of producing substitutes for metallic 
materials, an extra strain is put upon the 
organic sources of materials, where the real 
bottle neck is located. 

Running through the: whole scale of new 
plastic materials: Rayon, Nylon, Lucite, Plio- 
film and the Bakelite group, to menticn only 
a few, the constituent elements are chiefly 
of organic origin and every known organic 
substance, living or dead, has come and must 
continue to come through that single agency 
of green leaf chlorophyl plus sunshine. If 
there were any virtue in wishing, we could 
wish that our alchemists would pick on 
something besides carbon to transmute into 
mineral substances. Everybody wants to use 
carbon for ,something or other and no one 
has ever been able to make any. 

In the field of heat, energy and power pro- 
duction, there is no fuel which is not of 
organic origin, with the possible exception 
of mineral oil, whose mysterious origin has 
not been satisfactorily proved. Both coal and 


oil must*be classed among the non-renew- 
able resources and any substitutions must 
come from the organic or vegetable family. 
Synthetic gasoline, the alcohols and all com- 
bustibles are made from organic matter. 
Then add further to the strain on the or- 
ganic bottle-neck all the foods we eat 
(whether animal or vegetable) all the tex- 
tiles, linen, cotton or wool, all the millions of 
tons of paper used daily, all the gun-powder, 
cigarettes and feathers on women’s hats. To 
put all expended energy also in the list 
would involve some duplication but its drain 
upon organic resources is so vast a daily item 
that it should not be neglected in the com- 
prehensive concept. From the tiniest flip of 
a fish’s tail to the throbbing engines of the 
largest steam turbine in the world, every 
move burns up, directly or indirectly, some 
of the organic matter laboriously produced 
by the minute green cells in leaves. 


What Only Nature Can Do 


Picture then in your mind, if you will, this 
vast army of human,demands lined up like 
a breadline before a soup kitchen and wait- 
ing to be served by that sole producer of 
relief rations, the green pigment in vegeta- 
tion, and you will get a new conception of 
what a “bottle-neck” means. There is no 
other source. Without green vegetation there 
is no chlorophyl. Without soil and water 
there is no vegetation. Every grassy plain or 





Photo U. S&S. 


Soil Conservation Service. 


Every careless farmer who by negligence allows the topsoil to wash from his land 
shortens the period of time that his soil can contribute to human needs. 


forest denuded of its vegetation and every 
marsh drained of its water by man’s waste- 
ful practices constricts the bottle-neck. 
Every careless farmer who by negligence 
allows the topsoil to wash from his land 
shortens the period of time that his soil can 
contribute to human needs. 


Among modern current events I can think» 


of no more excruciating mental agony than 
must have been suffered by those battered 
troops on Bataan Peninsula, scanning the 
skies to the east in vain for the relief planes 
which never were to arrive. That is very 
real to all of us, and tragic in our total help- 
lessness to aid. I wish it were possible to 
dramatize for you the utter hopelessness of 
our situation on the Narth American con- 
tinent when through failure to heed con- 
servation warnings the pinch of organic 
shortages overtakes us all and from which 
no relief will be immediately available. 

There was a time when population pres- 
sures on this continent were easily relieved 
by opening up new lands. Today there are 
no new frontiers. We must sit down where 
we are and plan our subsistence for the next 
ten thousand years on what we have left of 
our organic resources. 

Today we are all busy with war. Every- 
one is employed, or should: be. But to- 
morrow when the war is over we will be 
again confronted with the problem of peace- 
time employment. The trials of the late de- 
pression are too recent not to be remem- 
bered. But no one seemed to take seriously 
the fact that our population had increased 
by leaps and bounds while our soils, grass- 
lands, wildlife and forests had shrunk by at 
least ninety million acres within the last 
decade. 


Did you ever play “Going to Jerusalem” 
or “Musical Chairs” where the guests at a 
party march to music around a double row 
of chairs which contains fewer seats than 
there are guests? When the music stops 
everyone tries to sit down. Because there 
are fewer seats than there are players some- 
body generally sprawls on the floor or is left 
standing without any chair. Then another 
chair is removed, the music and marching 
start again and so on until there is but one 
chair left. 


One hundred thirty million people in our 
country have been playing the same game 
only we have been using land instead of 
chairs and an amazing number of people 
already have no place to sit down. Then, if 
we add the distressed populations of Europe 
who must be fed, our little game becomes 
serious business indeed because the exploita- 
tion of resources for war in the interest of 
national survival has exceeded any peace- 
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time exploitation we have ever known. When 
the emergency is past there will be new bald 
spots on the surface of our continent where 
natural resources have been’ exhausted. 
Those bald spots will spell less food and 
more homeless men. 

In our desperation, if we follow our cus- 
tomary pattern we will juggle the currency, 
reduce working hours and_ redistribute 
wealth, we may even try substituting Dic- 
tatorship for Democracy, but none of them 
nor all of them put together will restore the 
soils we have so wastefully depleted. Such 
inventions of the sociologists and economic 
doctors will be of no avail in reforesting our 
cut-over timberlands. They cannot reclothe 
the Dust Bowls with grass by social reform, 
neither can they bring back the eroded top- 
soil from the Mississippi Delta and put it on 
the abandoned farms. Once exhausted, there 
is no simple cure. Only a public aroused to 
the dangers can provide the prevention be- 
fore it is too late. 

Conservation becomes, then, not a matter 
of sentimental appreciation of the beauties of 
Nature. Neither is it an idle humor of clois- 
tered scientists in their experimental labora- 
tories. It is grim business for statement and 
government executives and we won’t have 
statement and executives who will know 
what it is all about until the teaching fra- 
ternity takes over the job of educating a 
new crop. . 


Conservation and History 


Some day a new historian will arise who 
will revolutionize our study of the past and 
give us a much better understanding of the 
problems which we ourselves are meeting. 
This new history will give us an interpreta- 
tion of the causes which produced the events, 
rather than a compilation of dynasties, dates 
and victorious generals. Instead of telling us 
in detail how Genghis Khan and Alexander 
the Great fought their battles, the new his- 
torian will tell us why they fought their 
wars of conquest. And the reasons will 
exactly parallel the causes which led the 
Japanese to invade the Asiatic continent, the 
Italians to slaughter the Ethiopians and Hit- 
ler to shatter all the international covenants 
to loot Europe. From the first racial con- 
flicts of written history on down to the pres- 
ent day, wars have sprung from the same 
background: an increased racial population 
wore out its natural resources and relieved 
the pressure within by arming its surplus 
men and moving in on the less depleted pas- 
tures of its neighbors. 

Archaeologists tell us that this process 
started in the Gobi Desert and whether or 
not that was the cradle of the human race, 
the fossilized remnants of profuse vegetation 
and abundant animal life are all that remain 
to show that man once lived there in obvious 
abundance until depleted natural resources 
forced the inhabitants to seek new lands. 
Out of this area came successive waves of 
migrations which moved westward into Mon- 
golia, India, Persia, Arabia, Turkestan, Pal- 
estine, Mesopotamia, the Nile and the Sahara, 
the Caucasus, the Mediterranean state and 
finally into what we now call continental 
Europe. 

Buried in the dust and rubble of ages 
along these ancient migration lanes are 
crumbling palaces of kings and buried cities 
which once housed thriving populations, con- 
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Education has become the only pathway that can lead us out of the doldrums. Above 
is a group of biology teachers at a summer conservation school in Tennessee. 


vincing evidence that those desert lands were 
once sufficiently productive to maintain pros- 
perous communities. You couldn’t pasture a 
healthy Dakota grasshopper there now on 
100 square miles. Fabled lands “flowing with 
milk and honey,” the valleys of the Ganges 
and Euphrates, Arabia, Persia and Babylon 
were not always the deserted wastes they are 
today, inhabited only by struggling remnants 
of the former hordes searching an exhausted 
land for sustenance for their flocks and a 
meager livelihood for themselves. Architects 
and artisans do not go off into a desert to 
erect such majestic designs to masonry as 
mark the remains of Bagdad. 

What vast natural resources must have 
blossomed on the sandy wastes of Egypt to 
support the armies employed to build the 


Pyramids! For every stone in their vast 
bulk there must have been at least a hun- 
dred acres of land in full and continuous 
production to feed the laborers who quarried 
the rock and hoisted it into place. Let your 
imagination fill the gap between the vast op- 
erations during the building of the temples 
of Karnak and this flea-bitten remnant of 
Egypt which dips from the Nile enough 
water to raise a handful of rice, the per diem 
ration of its remaining population. 

Few know that the mysterious city of 
Timbukto, a ghost town of prehistoric origin 
isolated by miles of arid waste in the middle 
of the Sahara Desert, was once surrounded 
by fertile fields and olive groves. Buried 
beneath its desert sands is complete evidence 


(Continued on page 27) 





They cannot reclothe the Dust Bowls with grass by social reform. Above is photo of ter- 
rific dust storm in the Oklahoma Panhandle near Kenton, taken by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
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First Ducks 


By Sherman Lee Pruitt 


Illustrations by Jacob Bates Abbott 


WAS but 15 when I shot my first duck, 

16 when I knocked over a buck deer in 
Pennsylvania. Now, in my mid-thirties, I 
have but one more outdoor goal to attain 
before I cash in my chips, namely to snag 
into a Salmon—Atlantic variety. ~ 

To get back to that first duck: It hap- 
pened down on the vast marshes of the 
Eastern Shore in Old Maryland where Tide- 
water, Virginia, shares with Maryland 
superlative wild-fowling. 

Uncle Jim Sterling was my companion 
and mentor as well as guide. Old Jim lived 
near the tidal creek just outside of our 
village and he shared his clean but meager 
quarters with his Chesapeake Bay retriever 
“Ginger Queen”. I resided near Jim’s 
weather-beaten shack at the time and Sum- 
mer and Winter found me in the old guide’s 
company. Old Jim was rated the best quail 
and duck shot on the “Sho” peninsula and 
his culinary endeavors with wild game 
makes me hungry even as I write this piece. 
I had been out in the Bay fishing with Jim 
many times and the Fall of which I write 
he promised to take me into the wild marsh 
for a duck shoot. 

Old Jim kept his word. One frosty moon- 
drenched November night he stopped by 
our farm-house and after pleading with 
my mother that I would be safe I finally 
got permission to accompany the old guide 
at 3 a. m. the following morning. 

It was a bit nippy but the air was still 
when I arose the next a. m. I had hardly 
slept a wink. Some people say they count 
sheep to put them to sleep. I counted ducks, 
a couple thousand of them. When I did 
doze off I dreamt of ducks. My mother 


soon had a hot breakfast ready. There was 
sausage and buckwheat cakes, incomparable 
coffee and fresh cream. I ate heartily for 
I knew I would need nourishment before 
the day was done. Mother kissed me good- 
bye and I picked up my bag of lunch and 
went out into the dark, cold morning. Stars 
were pin-points of light in the cold sky. 
I walked briskly and was soon at Jim’s 
abode. He was ready.. He had his ten 
gauge double hammer gun and a little 
twenty for my use. A sackful of decoys 
and a jug of water, coffee pot, coffee, milk 
and sugar completed the outfit. 

The Chesapeake “Ginger Queen” was 
raring to go and she jumped up, put two 
grimy paws against my chest and licked 
my face. The boat landing was only a few 
hundred feet from the shack and we soon 
had the decoys and gear in the sturdy skiff 
of Jim’s. A short journey of a mile and we 
were at the point where sound and creek 
met. A brush blind was quickly constructed 
then Jim put out the set while I stayed in 
the blind with the Chesapeake. The dog 
and I were great friends and the grand 
old retriever was almost human in intelli- 
gence. Jim finished his task then came into 
our snug hideout. 

As we waited for dawn and the morning 
flight, he spun tales of the -market hunting 
days when ducks and geese were counted 
in millions and anything less than canvas- 
back, redhead or mallard were considered 
by the professionals “trash ducks.” I hung 
on to every word the old man said. He-was 
sort of like a god in my boy’s mind. I got 
so interested in the old fellow’s discourse 
on other days that I almost forgot that we 





“Three golden-eyed whistlers were our first game.” 





The old man could 
relate some thrilling tales and I believed all 
of his “tall” stories. 


were on a real hunt. 


As the first pink rays of dawn appeared 
we prepared for action. Three golden-eyed 
whistlers were our first game. Jim called 
them “King Divers”. They came out of 
the marsh at our backs, circled warily over 
the blocks then came down to pitch into 
the decoys. Jim nudged me and said “take 
the one to your right.” We rose up as one, 
and wonder of wonders, at the report of 
my little twenty a drake slapped down 
smack into the decoys, stone dead. Jim 
also got one and the remaining duck got 
away from the scene like all the bats from 
the “hot place” were on his tail. I didn't 
blame him, for Jim rarely missed a shot at 
forty yards. Ginger Queen retrieved our 
ducks. My first duck, and a fat, well 
feathered beauty. I sat there entranced, 
hefting and fondling our game. I was in 
gunner’s heaven. No thrill ever quite comes 
close to the one where you kill your first 
duck. To top it off I had the services of a 
peerless Chesapeake to bring me my game. 

Our next visitors were a small flock of 
black-heads. They circled warily just out 
of range then, just as I thought they were 
coming in, they became frightened at some- 
thing and veered off heading seaward until 
they became but specks in the leaden sky. 
The bright coffee-pot was put down as the 
culprit and we covered it with water-bush. 
About ten minutes after the black-heads 
disappeared, two mallards suddenly ap- 
peared from nowhere right over the blind 
Jim went into action and got a fat green- 
head with each barrel. It was an unfor- 
getable thrill to sit and witness his miracle 
of pulling those two birds down out of the 
air—a genuine feat I have never seen dupli- 
cated. Ginger Queen honored Jim’s accom- 
plishment by doing her usual flawless re- 
trieving act. 

We had no sooner gotten settled again 
when a single whistled over. It was a slow 
flying merganser. “Take him” said Jim. I 
fired nervously and missed with both barrels. 
Jim laughed, “You got to lead ’em kid.” 
“They fly different than quail.” I had to 
agree. That merganser was slow as ducks 
go, but he was fast enough for me. The 
morning flight tapered off. Jim blasted one 
more King Diver out of the blue who had 
mistaken our set for a duck convention. 
As the sun climbed up it got warm and lI 
shedded a few of my many wraps, Jim 
lit a small driftwood fire and made coffee 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Mallard 


éépgow many ducks can I shoot this 
fall?” inquires a hunter. “Yes I’ve 
read the regulations but I’m still puzzled 
by some of the legal terms. I want to clear 
up a few points.” 

The duty of seeing to it that these regu- 
lations are enforced falls on the experi- 
enced shoulders of W. E. Crouch, Chief of 
the Game Management Division of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Let’s quiz him 
on the subject. 

Question: Does the daily bag limit on 
ducks remain at 10? 

Answer: Yes, except that you may take 
an additional bag only of 5 mallards, wid- 
geons or pintails, or any combination of 
these three ducks. 

Question: But suppose my first 10 ducks 
were all mallards—can I shoot 5 more mal- 
lards for a total of 15? 

Answer: Yes. And the answer would be 
the same if you had asked about pintails 
or widgeons. 

Question: Can I kill 5 more black ducks 
if I have a bag limit of 10? : 

Answer: No. The black duck is not a 
mallard although often erroneously called 
a black mallard. 

Question? Why the extra bag on these 
particular ducks? 

Answer: Because they are now the most 
abundant species. They are the species 
most often concerned with crop damages. 
Frankly, we hope to control their depreda- 
tions as much as possible by allowing hunt- 
ers a larger bag. Bear in mind this is only 
a temporary relaxation. The extra bag 
might be cut off at any time. It certainly 
will be when they cease to be a problem in 
crop damage. 
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Bufflehead 


HOW 
MANY? 


Question: What about canvasbacks, red- 
heads and buffleheads? 

Answer: This year you may take a full 
daily bag of 10 canvasbacks, 10 redheads. 
er 10 buffleheads. But not more than 10 in 
the aggregate of the three kinds. 

Question: What’s the law on wood ducks? 

Answer: You are permitted to take daily 
1 wood duck and to have not more than 1 
wood duck in your possession, except in 
Massachusetts and North Dakota where no 
open season is provided. 

Question: Does this 1 wood duck count in 
my daily bag limit? 

Answer: Yes, it must be included. 

Question: What is the possession limit on 


* ducks? 


Answer: 20, and in addition you may 
possess 10 mallards, widgeons or pintails, 
singly or in combination. 

Question: Why has the daily bag limit on 
American and red-breasted mergansers been 
boosted to 25? 


Answer: They have become so numerous 
that trout waters are being depleted by 
them. In some places they are now a real 
menace to fish propagation. Incidentally, 
there is no possession limit on them. 

Question: The daily limit. on coots is also 
25, isn’t it? 

Answer: Correct. Coots compete with 
the ducks for food. Hunters ought to take 
more coots; learn to cook them. We have 
a number of interesting recipes which will 
be mailed free on request. Just address 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 

Question: What about goose limits? 

Answer: There is no change from last 
year on Canada geese and brant. The daily 
limit is 2, possession limit 4. These may be 
all Canada geese, all brant, or any com- 
bination of the two. 

Question: May I legally shoot a Ross’s 
goose, swan or crane? 

Answer: No open season at any time. 

Question: How about snows, blues and 
white-fronted geese? 


Pintail 


Answer: This calls for two answers: (1) 
In the Pacific Coast States the new daily 
bag limit in effect this coming season allows 
you to take 4 snow geese, 4 white-fronted 
geese, but not more than 4 in the aggre- 
gate of both kinds, plus 2 of Canada and 
brant singly or in the aggregate. The pos- 
session limit is two daily bag limits. (2) 
In the rest of the country, with certain ex- 
ceptions, the new daily bag may include 4 
snow geese, 4 blue geese, but not more than 
4 in the aggregate of both kinds plus 2 of 
Canada and white-fronted geese and brant 
singly or in the aggregate. Possession limit, 
two daily bag limits. 

Question: What are the “certain excep- 
tions”? 

Answer: No open season is provided for 
snow geese in States bordering the Atlantic 
Coast, in Idaho, and in Beaverhead, Gallatin 
and Madison counties in Montana. 

Question: What time in each day of the 
open season is waterfowl shooting allowed? 

Answer: The shooting period for migra- 
tory game birds this year will be from 
one-half hour before sunrise to sunset un- 
til November. On November 1, as modified 
by State Law, shooting may not begin un- 
tii 9:00 a. m., and on November 2 and there- 
after it begins at 8:00 a. m. and ends at 
6:00 p. m., unless sunset occurs earlier. 
The taking of waterfowl by means of bait 
or with the aid of live decoys is not per- 
mitted. Sportsmen may retain birds law- 
fully taken for a period of 45 days following 
the close of the open season. 
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Unexpected Dividends 


HERE is an old saying that you can’t 
get out of this life any more than you 
put into it. 

I don’t believe it. Not unless the saying 
means that, on the average, you get back 
about the same amount. It seems to me 
that there are times when one works his 
head off with no apparent results. At other 
times, for practically no special effort, one 
reaps a heap of unexpected dividends far 
in excess of what was put in. 

I suppose you are wondering what brought 
about this sudden burst of philosophical 
deduction. If you will do what I have just 
been doing, I'll bet my bottom dollar you 
will not only understand but will heartily 
agree with me. And that you will reap 
some of these unexpected dividends, too. 

If you are anything like me, you have 
seads of snapshots stuck away in every 
conceivable place. Pictures of hunting, 
fishing and all kinds of outdoor scenes 
mixed in with.a lot of just ordinary shots. 
Once in a while I have to dig out my pic- 





By Gred Everett 


tures to find ideas or illustrations for 
articles. That is what I was doing, trying 
to locate a special snap I had taken of a 
pair of pointers posing on quail. I needed 
it for proof of what I had just written in 
the hunting story, “A Bird in the Hand,” 
published in the June, 1944, issue of this 
magazine. 

As usual, I had to unearth, then paw 
over a lot of pictures which otherwise I 
wouldn’t see in years. You know what that 
means. What should have taken a few 
minutes, required hours as, one after the 
other, each picture brought back memories. 
Among them I found a few which have 
forced me to lay aside all other work and 
talk about unexpected dividends. For 
surely, of all I have received, the richest 
and most lasting are payments for no par- 
ticular effort. And the beauty of it is that, 
as time goes on, the dividends will grow 
bigger and be paid more often. 

There comes a time in the life of every 
sportsman-father who has a son or out- 
doors-minded daughter, when he must make 
a decision. Most of us have so little time 
to hunt or fish that we jealously hoard 
every minute of it for ourselves. Anything 
which would slow us down or interrupt 
those precious hours is not tolerated. So 
we put off the day which we know must 
come sometime—the day we finally give in 
to the entreaties of the offspring and say, 
“Oh, all right, come along if you want to.” 

Naturally, all fathers are not that way. 
Some start planning for that day even be- 
fore they know whether it’s to be a boy or 
a girl. Yet even they must decide when 
the youngster is old enough. That decision 
isn’t so hard when hunting because most 
states set the age by law. But when it is 
fishing, especially trout fishing with flies, it’s 
pretty tough making up one’s mind just 
when the little shaver should be given an 
outfit and told to go to it, or should I say, 
come along. 


It has been my experience that we grown- 
ups don’t give the youngsters enough credit 
for their abilities. Or that we are innately 
stubborn and refuse to admit even to our- 
selves that the noble art of bird-hunting 
or fly-fishing, which we practice so dili- 
gently and in which we pride ourselves for 
being so expert, is, after all, only child's 
play. 

Do I hear a murmur of dissent? There 
was a time when I wouldn’t agree, either: 
But that was before I took the pictures I 
have in front of me and before I became 
interested in establishing Youth and Wild- 
life Clubs in the schools. 

You may have heard about such clubs. 
It was back in the year in which that grand 
leader in conservation “Ding” Darling, aided 
by President Roosevelt, first issued the call 
to all outdoor-minded organizations to band 
together under the name of The National 
Wildlife Federation that the late Dr. Phil 
Gootenberg and I joined forces to establish 
junior sportsmen clubs in New York and 
New Jersey. 

The following year, it was my good for- 
tune to attend the Wildlife Convention at 
St. Louis when the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration adopted its constitution and elected 
Darling as its first president. At that con- 
vention, I had the pleasure of making the 
first speech calling for conservation educa- 
tion in the schools and of appearing before 
the first Board of Directors of the Federa- 
tion, who unanimously adopted my resolu- 
tion to establish an educational program as 
one of its purposes. 

That program is now under way. Many 
states have set up their own systems, some 
are partially interested, while others have 
no conservation educational policy. Yeh 
in one way or another, the movement is 
making progress. Conservation departments 


are supplying educational material in words, 


pictures and talks for schools and organiza- 
tions. Local educators are introducing some 
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form of conservation instruction in their 
science and other classes. Many organiza- 
tions, such as the Izaak Walton League, 
Audubon Society and similar groups, are 
sponsoring local programs for the younger 
generation. In many sections, sportsmen’s 
clubs have taken the youth under their wing. 
All in all, the prospects, slow to be sure, 
are nevertheless encouraging for the future 
of conservation. . 

Yet, in this time of unusual danger to our 
natural resources, due to the contingencies 
of the war effort, we need an even greater, 
more rapid progress in order to make our 
young sportsmen the country over realize 
the need for and value of conservation 

, Tight now. 

This goal could be accomplished almost 
over night if it were possible to persuade 
every father and sportsman to take the 
youth in their home or neighborhood and 
teach them about wildlife—girls as well 
as boys. 

The reasons why this is not being done 
on a bigger scale is because many of you 
never thought of the idea, some don’t know 
how to go about it,.and others are too in- 
different to bother with kids. If only the 
sportsmen could be made to realize what 
unexpectedly rich dividends such a small 
effort can produce, the movement would 
spread like wildfire over the entire nation. 

Let us fathers look at this idea from a 
purely selfish viewpoint. I can speak from 
experience because I have three youngsters 
right at the ages I speak of—from eleven 
to sixteen years old. All three have joined 
in my hunting trips, just to go along. My 
youngest, a daughter, caught trout on the 
dry fly at the age of four. She was so small 
she had to, cast with both hands. The eldest, 
at the age four, caught, cleaned and helped 
cook fish for her baby brother. Can you 
imagine the thrill I got out of such events? 

At what age is a boy or girl old enough 
to hunt or fish? Or, let’s put it another 
way—at what age can they be trusted to 
have their own outfits, train their own dogs, 
tie their own flies and leaders and take 
care of themselves, afield or on a stream? 
In other words, when can we fathers begin 
to reap those dividends? 

My son was eleven years old when I pre- 
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sented him with his first bird-dog puppy 
and he was ten when I bought him his first 
fishing outfit “all his own.” It was not ex- 
pensive, yet, in all fairness to him, had to 
be good enough so that he could cast easily 
with it. The rod had to have good action, 
the reel and line, balance, so that he would 
not be working under a handicap. At the 
age of fourteen he is still using the outfit. 
It hasn’t been injured in any way—which 
is more than I can say for my own ex- 
pensive gear. And his 3-year old pointer 
is in great shape—a fine bird dog. 

When he was eleven, I took him up on 
the Willowemoc with me. It was his first 
real trout fishing trip on which he was to 
use his own outfit, cast flies he had tied 
himself and be a partner with his dad. I 
doubt if we grown-ups can appreciate what 
was going on inside his mind and body. 
Certainly it must have been a great day in 
his young life—the beginning of a new life 
for him. 

There is no way of telling how a boy 
feels except by his actions and the look in 
his face. I had seen that exalted look in 
his face once before up on the East Dela- 
ware, where we had camped. I had rowed 
the boat while he held the trolling rod. 
We were after smallmouth bass. A big 
fish hit the spinner a terrific wallop. The 
rod was almost jerked out of his hands. 
He clung desperately to it and turned a 
half-scared but exultant face toward me. I 
shall never forget that look so long as I 
live. Nor the continuously beaming face 
as six wall-eyes and small-mouths were 
caught, one after the other, by the ex- 
cited tyro. 

That was the first really big dividend. 
The next one was paid during that first 
trout trip. At the stream, I stood by, watch- 
ing while the eager lad rigged up his 
tackle. The knots were. still troublesome 
to him but, finally, he was ready to go 
after the trout. 

It was early season—wet fly time on the 
Willowemoc. So I placed the anxious angler 
at the head of a pool where he could stand 
in the riffle and cast down into the most 
promising waters. Then I turned to fix my 
own tackle. 

Have you heard that threadbare story of 
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the fellow who had never had any desire 
to play golf but was finally persuaded to 
try it just once? After a great deal of 
coaching and advice, he took a very awk- 
ward stance, heaved a mighty, if clumsy 
swipe at the ball and then turned away in 
disgust. He had made a hole-in-one and 
claimed there was nothing to the game, it 
was sO easy. 

Well, something like that happened to 
my boy. His younger sister had taken a 
trout the very first time she ever cast a 
dry fly. Now, before I even got my rod 
together, he hooked into a trout on his 
first cast with his own outfit and a fly he 
had tied! 

You can imagine the excitement of the 
next few moments. Fortunately the native 
trout was well-hooked and nothing could 
have torn it loose. At last it was landed, 
petted, inspected and fondled to every- 
body’s heart’s content. 

No, it wasn’t a big fish. Only about eight 
inches. ‘But it was beautiful as only a boy’s 
first native trout out of such cold water 
can be. I doubt if he will ever catch another 
to equal it as it appeared to his eyes that 
day. It was so important that I had to get 
out the camera and take a picture of the 
event. The look on his face is still part of 
the dividend earned on that trip. 

Since then the dividends have been in- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Robert Ford with his special night-lighting arrangement, left, and the Commission’s 17” telephoto lens, right. 


Just Ramblin’ 


By the Editor 


Wren one pulls in along the shore of a large placid lake in 
late evening, after sitting behind a wheel with the tempera- 
ture fluctuating between 99 and 100 degrees, it is just like jump- 
ing under a cold shower after a hard day’s work in the garden. 
That is what it felt like to the writer when he pulled in at the 
Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary on Friday evening August 4, 
the first lap of a photo reconnaissance trip to determine what 
possibilities lay behind the use of a powerful telescopic lens he 
was scheduled to try out on some wildlife, principally shorebirds, 
the following day. 

But as has been my experience on other photographic excursions 
into that region of unpredictable weather, the morrow offered 
little in the way of good light to test the lens’ possibilities. A 
light rainfall in the early morning discouraged me, but the over- 
cast sky just opened up long enough to permit some shots of 
some lesser yellowlegs and a few sandpipers—enough to determine 
just what it would do in the way of distance and accuracy. 

Robert Ford, well-known wildlife photographer from McKees- 
port, who had adjusted the lens for use with a 16 mm Cine 
kodak, had arrived the day before and spent the night in his 
bunk-equipped car. While whiling the hours betwixt break- 
fest and an anticipated “break” in the weather, the two of us, in 
company with Raymond Sickles the genial Game Land manager 
and some of his associates, went into the complicated technical 
angles of the unique rig-up as well as the powerful lighting 
arrangement Mr. Ford had invented for securing color movies 
at night. 

If the trip had netted nothing more than the experience gained 
in that round table discussion it would still have been worth far 
more than the expense involved, because it opened up an en- 
tirely new field for capturing hitherto seemingly impossible pic- 
tures of wild creatures in their nocturnal meanderings—pictures 
that with success will add materially to the education and enter- 
tainment of the thousands of people, young and old, who view 
the Commission’s movie films every year. Mr, Ford had already 
proved the worth of his night-lighting system both in this country 
and Canada, but it was the writer’s first introduction to his in- 
ventive genius and the introduction, to say the least, was the 
harbinger of many pleasant prospects for the future. Both the 
lens and light are shown to give you some idea of their con- 
struction and potentialities. 


Dame Weather was good enough to give us about an hour and 
a half of fairly good light in which to test the lens, then our 
stomachs and our watches told us that “chow time” had arrived 
and we hastened to satisfy the inner man. After lunch the sky 
became overcast again and the low rumble of distant thunder 
heralded an approaching storm. 

Wishing to look over the refuge area if only for a short time, 
I prevailed upon the keeper to hook up the out-board and take 
me over part of it in the hope of seeing some waterfowl and 
perhaps an eagle or two. He was easily persuaded, so we chug- 
chugged around a bit and sure enough saw some geese, ducks, 
egrets, numerous great blue herons standing like sentinels upon 
some out-jutting snags, and above all His Majesty a bald eagle, 
and an osprey or fish-hawk. I tried a shot or two on the eagle 
and a winging heron with my slow motion camera (128 frames a 
second) but won’t count my chickens before they’re hatched. 
My 4” 2.7 lens may not have reached out far enough to pull them 
in for the kind of picture I wanted, but it was worth a gamble 
and I took it. 

While on the lake I commented on the large number of fish I 
saw jumping, some of them monsters in the eyes of one who 
can name among his piscatorial exhibits nothing larger than @ 
3% pound smallmouth from the good old Susquehanna, and was 
astounded to learn that the refuge waters were “polluted” with 
fish, many of which are netted every year under an agreement 
by the Fish Commission and stocked in lakes and streams adjacent 
to areas of large population for the enjoyment of those unable 0 
travel long distances in quest of recreation. 

Mr. Sickles told me of the fine wall-eye fishing to* be had mM 
the main Pymatuning reservoir, and I hung on every word like 
a drowning person to a piece of driftwood. Suddenly I realized 
that I had my fishing license with me and let a few subtle hint 
fall where I thought they would do the most good. I must 
have struck flint because in less time than it takes to tell we 
were enthusiastically talking the possibilities over. However, the 
heretofore distant rumble assumed more noticeable proportions 
and we quickly changed our minds about venturing forth on the 
open waters of Pymatuning, no matter how big or how susceptible 
to lure its finny hords might prove. 
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Observing my not too well concealed disappointment Mr. Sickles 
quickly dispelled it by asking me if I'd like to try a little bull- 
head angling. Would I? And how! The first thing I knew I was 
sitting on a concrete abutment of a trestle railroad bridge right 
outside of Linesville, fishing away for dear life with a _bor- 
rowed rod and a fat, juicy worm, pulling in one bullhead after 
the other. But I .wasn’t alone. Seems like the little creek that 
flows from the refuge area is a regular hangout of local residents 
from kids to grandfathers, and I was hard put half the time to 
find a two-foot square of water which was not alive with bobbers 
belonging to equally determined anglers. 

There must have been twenty-five or thirty either fishing from 
the bridge, the concrete abutments or the stream banks on a 
stretch of water not more than 100 feet long and 50 feet wide. 
Their lines reminded me of a spider web and their bobbers of 
so many red and white ping-pong balls. I thought all were fishing 
for bullheads but I had the surprise of my life when I saw a 
couple of dandy largemouth bass caught here, some enormous 
wall-eyes caught there, and blue-gills and bullheads yanked out 
everywhere by the score. There were more of the latter caught 
because the principal bait was worms. Bait is either rationed or 
hard to get as only a few were using minnows; but they were 
having a field day with wall-eyes and bass. I'll never forget that 
two hours as long as I live, not for the fishing alone but for the 
side remarks pertinent thereto. All would be quiet for a few 
moments then someone would shout, “That red bobber has a 
run,” and everyone would forget his line and watch the course 
of the bobber in question, along with ejaculations such as: “It’s 
a bass. I can tell by the speed it’s moving.” “No it’s a wall- 
eye. It’s moving too slow for a bass.” “Don’t let it go too far!” 
“Your bobber’s under!” “Give him the works!” No, let him have 
it awhile!” and so on until the poor fisherman must have felt 
like a poor fish. Sometimes he “struck oil,” sometimes he got his 
catch almost in only to have it slip off, and sometimes he lifted 
his prize with a face full of mixed emotions, and “calmly” placed 
it on his waiting stringer. To make a long story short, I never 
saw anything like it before. Neither had Field Division Supervisor 
Hayes T. Englert, who came over late in the afternoon to “sit in” 
on our photographic conference. 


All told it was an evening well spent, not so much because of 
the fish that were taken but because it brought home to me more 
forcibly than ever before the joy, good fellowship and recreation 
that can be tucked away in a man’s soul, no matter who he might 
be, by “just fishin’”” And from what I gleaned from a cross- 
section of conversation with some of them they are just as ardent 
hunters as they are anglers. Only those who fish and hunt can 
appreciate my feelings during that short period. 

In my enthusiasm at the outset of this little narrative I neglected 
to mention a side trip on the way to Pymatuning to photograph 
the original stand of timber which foresight on the part of early 





Ducks and fish both vie for bread thrown to them by interested 
Spectators. 





Visitors watching the ducks “walking on the fishes backs” below. 
Prior to Pearl Harbor thousands upon thousands of persons, from al- 
most every state and from many foreign countries, visited the Pyma- 
tuning wholly for the purpose of watching the above mentioned demon- 
stration. And today the Commission receives postcards from service 
men all over the world asking confirmation of some cock-and-bull 


story told them by a buddy from the Keystone State—a story of ducks 
walking on fishes backs. The photo below does not do justice to the 
exhibition because there wasn’t sufficient bread thrown into the spill- 
way to make the fish rise in a high pyramid like they often do. 


day conservationists preserved for all time in Cook’s Forest State 
Park near Clarion. There in a silence unbroken only by the 
musical sighing of the wind in the treetops, I wended my way 
over Longfellow Trail to the famous cathedral of pines and sat 
for a few moments drinking in their silent grandeur. On the 
way I was startled for a moment when something dropped on the 
thick carpet of pine needles which lay like a blanket beneath 
the majestic trees. I thought for a moment it was rotten limb, 
but as I peered more intently into the thick undergrowth there 
suddenly materialized on the trunk of a nearby tree a twitching 
piney, or red squirrel, his beady eyes inquisitive as he gave me 
the “once over.” I hurriedly adjusted my camera to what I ap- 
proximated the correct distance and “shot” him, although I realized 
the light was almost too poor to record the energetic interloper 
upon my pleasant reflections. 

Cook Forest, with its quietitude and maze of trails, its serene- 
ness and sense of security, was the only welcome interlude in an 
otherwise disguestedly hot and almost unbearable sojourn. 

On Sunday morning August 6, after taking some movies and 
stills of the ducks walking on the fishes backs at the famed 
Pymatuning spillway, I bid adieu to my good host, the Refuge 
Keeper and his family and hastened east toward Lycoming County 
where I had an appointment with a mother hummingbird on a 
farm not far from the town of Salladasburg. A former Game 
Protector, W. B. McClarin had tipped me off to the photographic 
possibilities at this nest just a few days previously, and I decided 
to include it in my return trip. Enroute to Salladasburg I picked 
up a soldier just discharged from the hospital after 7 years in 
the regular army, and a B-12 sailor heading for Bucknell Uni- 
versity to complete his pre-medical training. Time and space will 
not permit me to recount the animated conversation which en- 
sued between there and DuBois where I left the soldier homeward 
bound to surprise parents and brothers and sisters at Kane, Pa., 
or further conversation with the young seaman as we drove 
through the Black Moshannon State Forest out of Philipsburg 
enroute to Bellefonte and Lock Haven, where he subsequently 
left us to immediately pick up a ride to Lewisburg. Suffice it 
to say that the experience of the veteran, coupled with the in- 
tense enthusiasm of the sailor-to-be made me swell with pride 
that [ am an American and that I had even the opportunity to 
“give a hop” to those who had and who will contribute their 
share to our democratic way of life. 

At Lock Haven I stopped to see Game Protector Miles Reeder 
with the hope of discussing with him more fully plans we had 
tentatively made for photographing the Northern Raven, a pair 
of which nests every year on the cliffs not far from Ravensburg, 
Clinton County. This wary and intelligent bird is very rare in 
Pennsylvania where Edgar Allen Poe first saw the individuals 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Bandannas are Versatile 
By 4. J. Floss 


Illustrated by Harold Bush 


HAT the large type bandanna in both 

the red and the blue color can be util- 
ized for purposes other than wiping one’s 
nose is evidenced by the many uses ex- 
perienced outdoor men have put them to 
in an emergency when afield or astream. 

The bandanna’s usefulness outdoors is 
not something new, for its value and aid 
to sportsmen dates back to early American 
history. The cowboy of our western plains 
and deserts used it, not for its decorative 
effect as most people believe, but to pro- 
tect his nose and mouth from dust storms, 
and from the dust raised by the cattles’ 
hooves as he rode herd or on the trails 
to market. 

Logging men of the past decade used it 
during winter to protect their ears from 
frostbite when ear muffs were not avail- 
able. And last but not least, the Boy 
Scouts wear a bandanna not merely as an 
ornament, but for a diversity of purposes 
such as an emergency bandage, a signal 
flag, a tourniquet, etc. 

Thus outdoor men need not bemoan some 
of the articles they forget, break, or lose 
on a hunting, fishing, or camping trip be- 
cause nine times out of ten a bandanna 
can often be substituted adequately for 
them. They can be substituted for anything 
from a belt that will hold up your pants, 
to caulking for a boat in order to keep you 
afloat. 

The average outdoor man about to em- 
bark on a trip into the wilds should carry 
ne less than two bandannas in his posses- 
sion at all times, and two more tucked 
away in his pack basket or duffel bag. 
Then if he needs them they will not be 
parked on the shelves of some dry-goods 
store. 


In case of personal injury such as a snake 
bite or cuts that sever a vein or artery a 
bandanna may spell the difference between 
life and death. It can be applied as a 
tourniquet by looping it around the arm or 
leg and tying the ends together so a stick 
can be imserted and twisted to stop the 
flow of blood or spread of poison until the 
wound can be properly treated. Sure, other 
articles of clothing can be torn up into 
strips that will serve the same purpose, but 
a man needs all the clothing he has to keep 
warm, especially when traveling light or 





A wet bandanna tied over your face while 
are Renan will keep you from choking to 
death. 





when the weather is cold, when weak from 
such an injury. 

For aches and pains a cold or hot com- 
press, depending on the remedial measures 
necessary, made from a bandanna will give 
relief from headaches, sinus trouble, bee 
and nettle stings, and mosquito bites. If a 
banadage is needed for the head, hand, arm, 
leg or foot it will serve in that capacity 
too. If you sprain an ankle it will serve as 
a triangular bandage to ease the pain until 
you get back to camp. 

When gunning where there is a large 
concentration of hunters you can use two 
bandannas for protection by sewing a red 
one on the back of your hunting coat, and 
by taking another one, splitting it, and 
sewing it on each side of the front of your 
coat. Its vivid color will serve to warn 
other hunters that behind it is a man, not 
a four-footed animal. 

A red bandanna can also be sewn on a 
cap or hat for protection. This precaution 
is a “must” when gunning for woodchucks 
because too often hunters are mistaken for 
groundhogs while partly concealed in the 
brush or high grass near their dens wait- 
ing for one to stick its head out. Some 
safety-minded ‘chuck hunters have devel- 
oped the habit of placing a red ’kerchief 
high on the twig of a bush close to where 
they are hidden as a protective measure. 
If this practice were adopted universally 
among whistle-pig hunters, it would save 
many lives. 

Around the camp, a bandanna tucked in 
over the belt and let hang down will serve 
as an apron, keeping grease and other bits 
of food from staining one’s breeches. Left- 
over food during summer months can be 
covered with it, thus cheating flies and 
other insects out of a meal at your ex- 
pense. It will also serve as a hand or dish 
towel, a wash or dish rag, a coffee bag or 
a table cloth. 

On the trail a neat bag for carrying fruit, 
mushrooms, berries, etc, can be impro- 
vised from a bandanna by tying the four 
corners together so that they overlap each 


other. Hoboes use this improvised method 
to carry all their worldly goods, hanging i 
on the end of a stick slung over their 
shoulders. And the timid man who has 
qualms about drinking directly out of a 
lake or stream, need have no fear of water- 
worms or of dirt getting into his mouth if 
he places a clean bandanna over his mouth 
and sucks the water through it. 

Two bandannas will help you find game 
you have downed at long range. Tie one at 
the point you shot from, then walk over to 
where you thought your game fell. If you 
don’t find it there you must have miscaleu- 
lated. So, tie a second bandanna where 
you thought it fell, retrace your steps to 
the first bandanna, then look across at the 
second and see how far off you were from 
where you first marked your game down. 
Next, go back to the second and move right 
or left from it. If you don’t find it then, 
start out by making an ever-widening 
circle around the spot until you find your 
quarry or a blood trail. This system local- 
izes your hunt and gives you a point to 
work from covering a small area, where on 
the other hand you would have a lot of 
territory to cover and never know just 
where you were. 

A bandanna can also be used in many 
ways to protect the head. For instance if 
you lose your hat or cap you can substitute 
a bandanna by tying it over your head in 
the following manner: first, lay it flat over 
the top of the head, then take the two 
corners that are in front and pull them 
back over your ears and overlap and tie 
the part at the back of your head. Tied 
this way it also makes a good bathing cap 
that will keep that troublesome hair out of 
your eyes. On bright sunny days it will 
keep the back of your neck from becoming 
sun-burned. If you fold it over and over 
until it is only about two inches wide, then 
tie around the head, just about the top 
of your eye-lashes, you will have a sweat- 


(Continued on page 30) 


Some safety minded groundhog hunters place 
a red ’kerchief high on a twig near where they 
are hidden. 
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What Ils the N. R.A. ? 





N.R.A. 


Q Just what is the N.R.A.? 

= A. The NATIONAL RIFLE ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA is a civilian or- 
ganization of U. S. Citizens. It is owned 
and operated by its members that have been 
brought together by the desire to encourage 
better marksmanship through organized tar- 
get shooting. Thus the N.R.A. is recognized 
as the top authority in this type of civilian 
recreation and sport. 

It is not a “trade” association representing 
manufacturers or dealers of shooting sup- 
plies or equipment. 

Q. How old is the Association? 

A. So far as known, it is one of the oldest 
national organizations of its kind in America. 
The N.R.A. was chartered in the year of 
1871 as a non-profit corporation under the 
State laws of New York. 


Q. Who runs the N.R.A.? : 

A. The affairs of The N.R.A. are governed 
by a Board of Directors, who are elected by 
and from the Life Members. The Board in 
turn selects an Executive Committee from 
their Directors. This group meets at fre- 
quent intervals to run the N.R.A. All Offi- 
cers and Directors serve without pay, except 
the Executive Vice-President, the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the Assistant Secretary, who 
are full-time executives. Serving under 
these Officers is a staff of trained personnel. 

Control of the N.R.A. and its policies 
therefore, is in the hands of its individual 
members and affiliated clubs, since any 


member has the right of the floor at Associa- 
tion meetings and each Life Member has 
the right to vote. 


Q. Where does the N.R.A. get its funds? 

A. The funds are supplied by the dues of 
members and member clubs. Additional in- 
come is had from advertising of The Amer- 
ican Rifleman (Official magazine of the As- 
scciation), sales of manuals and_ books, 
competition fees, and from capital invest- 
ments. 


The N.R.A. does not get financial support 
from either the Government or any organ- 
ization of manufacturers or dealers in arms 
and supplies. 


Q. What does The N.R.A. do? 

A. During peace. time The N.R.A. encour- 
ages safe rifle and pistol target shooting as 
a recreational activity and competitive sport 
for Juniors and Adults. This is done by 
competitive matches, by helping to form 
local rifle and pistol clubs, by publishing the 
exclusive firearms and their use magazine 
known as The American Rifleman, by pub- 
lishing various competitive and _ technical 
manuals, by providing expert advice to the 
shooter members, and by operating systems 
of classifying the individual skill of tourna- 
ment shooters. 

The chief war time activity of The N.R.A. 
and its affiliated clubs is preinduction train- 
ing in marksmanship for young men. This 
is done through N.R.A. Approved and Reg- 
istered Smallarms Firing Schools. These are 


encourages safe rifle and pisto] target shooting. 


operated under a uniform nation-wide plan 
designed to prepare young men in marks- 
manship before their induction to military 
service. 


The N.R.A. has supplied Instructors from 
among prominent shooters to branches of 
the Armed Service. Reloaders have been 
registered with the Association to make 
their services available to local industrial 
guard forces, etc. Much technical advice 
has been supplied by the Association to 
various military organizations and govern- 
mental agencies. 

The N.R.A. has aided in the collection of 
materials owned by members and desired 
by the Armed Forces. 


Thus by encouraging a peace time shooting 
activity the constant demand for small arms, 
ammunition and other shooting supplies al- 
lows the war time conversion and expansion 
of commercial arms companies to maintain 
maximum war production. Many men have 
prepared themselves to serve as instructors 
and coaches in the Armed Services. Tech- 
nical data, of use to our Armed Forces, has 
been accumulated and made available to 
them. 

Q. What’s the connection between N.R.A. 
and Office of the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship? 

A. Since the aims of both are similar the 
cooperation is very close. They are separate 
organizations. The N.R.A. is a civilian group 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Photos by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


When Mrs. Lois E. Christen, Mt. Gretna, Lebanon County, went for a walk one July 
morning with her two Dachshunds, one of the dogs found a mother raccoon in a hollow 
tree on the ground. When the party investigated Mrs. ’Coon ran into the woods, leaving 


three babies in the nest. 
one youngster was in the nest. 


On the morrow Mrs. Christen went back to the tree but only 
The following day the mother had still not returned 


for her remaining offspring so Mrs. Christen took it home, reported the incident to Game 
Protector Raymond Holtzapple, and turned it over to a neighbor’s collie who foster 


mothered it along with her seven puppies. 


eyes opened. : 





Four weeks afterwards the little fellow’s 





Wrens often nest in unusual places, such as 
a fishing creel hung on a back porch or a 
pocket of an old coat. 


Albinism is common among most birds 
and animals. It is not unusual to see a 
white groundhog, an albino ringneck, a 
partly albino crow, etc. 


The busy man has few idle visitors; to the 
boiling pot the flies come not. 








Laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him. 


Beware of little expenses, a small leak 
will sink a great ship. 
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BLACKBIRDS GUILTY 


Has your Victory garden been robbed? 

Well, don’t blame it all on Br’er Rabbit. 

The purple grackle (blackbird) likes 
Victory gardens too. In fact he likes 
them so well he has practically spent 
the summer in them, from the time the 
first peas were ready to harvest. He and 
his sisters, brothers, children and cousins 
have grown fat and bold on peas, to- 
matoes and sweet corn, making short work 
of the Victory gardener’s fond hopes of a 
good crop. 

The birds have grown so numerous and 
pestiferous in recent years that the Com- 
mission removed protection from _ them, 
hoping that the hunters would do their 
part to decrease the current population. 

There are three good reasons why hunters 
should go gunning for blackbirds this year, 

First, there is the sport of hunting. Hunt- 
ing blackbirds is just as much fun as hunting 
quail or any other game birds. Blackbirds 
are small and quick. Besides you don’t 
have to go far to find them. 

Second, save the Victory garden. Food 
is scarce. It is vital that we raise all the 
food we can. 

Last but not least, “four and _ twenty 
backbirds baked in a pie” is a more tasty 
dish than most persons suppose. Try it, 
hunters. Shoot the blackbird, and “kill 
three birds with one stone.” 


SENTENCED 


In pronouncing sentence on an aged 
Adams County resident recently for shoot- 
ing a 12 year old boy in mistake for a “fish 
crane” Judge W. C. Sheeley of Gettysburg 
said to the defendant “The court is satis- 
fied that you intended nothing wrong and 
that the shooting was purely accidental. 
The purpose of the law is to prevent others 
from making the same mistake.” 

The defendant, by the way, was sentenced 
to serve two years in the Adams County 
Jail and to pay $500 to the parents of his 
young victim. 


SEALS SAFEGUARDED 


When Japanese forces succeeded in in- 
vading the Aleutians in the spring of 1942 
game men in the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Alaska Game Com- 
mission had little hope the small sea otter 
herds in Alaskan waters would survive the 
war. 

There was little reason to hope that so 
shy and wary an animal would endure the 
occupation of the Aleutians by armed forces, 
plus all the terrifying noise and activities of 
modern war. Whatever the Japs did to the 
herd, wildlife authorities feared the end 
of the Aleutian campaign would see the 
sea otter listed as “missing in action.” 

But this summer good news has come 
concerning the otter herd. 

After American forces wiped out the 
Japs on Attu and drove them from Kiska 
without a battle, a little more than year 


’ ago, the United States Fish and Wildlife 


Service dispatched a trained game man to 
the Aleutians to learn, if possible, what a 
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AN APOLOGY 


In the August issue, under the picture of 
three members of the Civil Air Patrol and 
a Stinson 105, we stated that Maurice Sher- 
man used this plane to drop salt blocks in 
jsolated sections of Division E in an effort 
to keep the deer from coming to the railroad 
to seek salt from refrigerator cars. 

This spotlight position rightfully belongs 
to John Lohmann, who has used his per- 
sonal funds for hiring the plane to do this 
service for “backwoods” deer. 





year of warfare had done to the sea otters. 

The results of that survey have recently 
been released. The federal “census taker” 
counted more than 3,100 otters on Amchitka 
alone and reported that smaller herds in 
other sections of the Aleutian chain showed 
evidence of a slight but general increase. 


Ruffed grouse have hit the low point of a 
cyclic decline in Minnesota, according to 
censuses conducted in the spring by game 
biologists of that State. The population ap- 
pears to be at the same level as last year, 
hence next year’s figures are expected to 
show an increase. 

The grouse die-off cycle is usually com- 
pleted in eight to ten years. Fifteen years 
of research has failed to clarify completely 
the cause of the cycle. although it is be- 
lieved that several diseases, parasites and 
weather conditions are contributing factors. 


Over five million dollars, the largest fur 
income in Minnesota’s history, went into the 
pockets of that State’s trappers in 1943. 
During the past five years the reported take 
of pelts has increased from 234,000 in 1939 
to 2,174,000 in 1943. The fur trade must 
now be reckoned an important Minnesota 
industry, with 30,000 to 40,000 licensed 
trappers plus an unknown number of 
farmers and school boys who trap, license 
free, on their own land. 

The muskrat take alone has reached 
1,957,000 animals, with a cash value of ap- 
proximately $3,522,000. Mink come next 
with $806,000. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“On the night of July 15, while looking 
after a complaint that someone was jack- 
lighting deer I counted in the fields and 
along the roads, sixty-one deer, twenty- 
six rabbits, two raccoons and eleven house 
cats. Needless to say the cats are no more.” 
—Game Protector W. C. Achey, Weatherly. 


“Patrolling along Catawissa Mountain re- 
cently, I noticed a number of crows quite 
concerned about something in the woods. 
Discovered it to be a great horned owl 
sitting on the limb of a dead tree® I 
crippled the owl with a couple of shots 
from my rifle, the bird dropping one wing 
but still sitting fast. That seemed to be 
the signal for the crows to increase their 
dive bombing. I saw my opportunity to 
get in some good shooting, so gathered up 
ali shotgun shells available and moved in 
on the fracas. I did not even conceal my- 
self after the first couple shots—the crows 
paid no attention to me. The shooting was 
all that could be desired for sometime, and 
the black fellows still kept on coming, from 
somewhere. Finally the owl seemed about 
to give up the ghost and toppled forward 
but still hung on to the limb, up-side down. 
Then the crows really did go to town in 
their excitement. The owl hung on for a 
few moments and then dropped off. There 
seemed to be one caw of victory and the 
crows disappeared in seconds. I gathered 
up 37 dead and crippled crows, and no doubt 
some that got away weren’t feeling so good. 
I've frequently observed that horned owls 
can take a lot of punishment and absorb 
a lot of lead. This one was no exception. 
His left wing was nearly torn off by the 
25 hollow point bullet.”"—Game Protector 
Mark L. Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg. 


“On the evening of July 13, Robert Heff- 
ner and his father, Mount Vernon Avenue, 
Huntingdon, were driving their car about 
one-half mile distant from the Division 
Office, Huntingdon, when they saw what 
they thought. to be a gray fox carrying a 
rabbit. They drove fast and scared the fox 
and it dropped what it had in its mouth. 
Upon examination they found that the fox 
had been carrying two nearly grown rab- 
bits which had been killed very recently— 
they were still warm. When they stopped 
to examine these rabbits, the fox went up a 


hill a short distance away and barked at 
them just like a dog. Mr. Heffner happened 
to have a little wire in the car and he - 
made a snare and baited it with one of these 
rabbits. The next morning he went to look 
at the snare and to dismantle it in case he 
had not caught the fox. He was very much’ 
surprised to find that he had snared the fox 
and that it was a young female, silver gray. 
From all indications, she had a litter of 
pups in that vicinity somewhere, and was 
no doubt carrying the young rabbits to 
them. This is the second silver gray fox 
taken in Huntingdon County in the last 
couple of years.”—Field Division Supervisor 
Wm. J. Davis, Huntingdon. 





“While I was vacationing at my home in 
Perry County I observed a blacksnake which 
had just been killed by one Albert Snyder. 
Neting that the reptile appeared to be extra 
large in diameter, we cut it open and found 
that it had just recently swallowed 4 young 
grouse. The snake measured 6 6” in 
length.”"—Game Protector Lester E. Sheaffer, 
Uniontown. 


“An experience I had recently on a vaca- 
tion trip proved to me definitely that per- 
sons should not be permitted to keep wild 
animals. My father and I were fishing in 
Penns Creek near Selinsgrove on July 4. 
I was standing in the water a short dis- 
tance from shore and my father was below 
me. Looking around I saw a gray squirrel 
coming down the bank. It appeared very 
tame. Calling to my father, I pointed to 
the squirrel. I was turned sideways to it 
and didn’t see it leap on my arm until I 
felt its teeth and looked to see it. clinging 
to my wrist. It took two attempts to dis- 
lodge it. Later the same squirrel attacked 
my father by jumping up on his boots and 
legs. I received a nasty gash on the fore- 
arm for my trouble. I later talked to a 
farmer near the stream and he told me that 
a neighbor had found a young squirrel and 
had raised it, but that it had gotten mean 
and they had turned it loose. No doubt 
this was the same squirrel. My father 
wrote to me the following week that this 
squirrel was still there and had attacked 
him again. Had a child come along at the 
time you can readily see how it might 

(Turn page) 





The above photo is simply for the record, and depicts the officers of Division “C” back in the early days. Know any of the boys? 
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Photo courtesy Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 


Here’s a once-in-a-lifetime wildlife action picture, caught as an enraged catbird 
swocped down to attack and drive off a prowling garter snake near the bird’s nesting 
area. The photographer was Dr. Miles D. Pirnie, director of the Michigan State college 
W. K. Kellogg bird sanctuary on Guli lake between Battle Creek and Kalamazoo. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


seriously be wounded by the vicious little 
animal. 

“Many people fee) badly and even an- 
tagonistic when we take away from them 
wild creatures which they have picked up, 
but from now on I will have a scar to show 
them, when I tell them how serious a 
situation might arise."—Game Protector 
Clyde E, Laubach, Clearfield. 


“Started mowing on roads and some of 
my refuge lines during the last half of the 
month. There seems to be quite a lot of 
game in this section. We saw three flocks 
of young grouse while mowing lines on 
Refuge 79A. 

“While mowing on 26A I saw the first pair 
of pileated woodpeckers I have seen since 
coming to this section of the State.”—Game 
Protector Jack L. DeLong, Portage. 


“In ‘preparing traps for foxes I have 
jearned of a method of smoking them in- 
stead of boiling as we have been doing. 
This new method was taught to me by the 
Indians in Northern Ontario, while I was 
there on a fishing trip this season. I have 
built a small smoke house that will hold 
all of the trapping equipment to be smoked 


at the same time. This system, if done cor- 
rectly, will prevent rust and also makes a 
good storage place for the traps while not in 
use."—Game Protector Elmer L. Pilling, 
Philipsburg. 


“The woodcutters say that the beechnut 
crop will be fair.-—Game Protector Ernest 
E. Hunsinger, Conrad. 


“While Deputy Game Protector Ralph 
Kline and men were mowing refuge line 
on State Game Lands No. 83 they mowed 
past a yellow-jacket’s nest. About a half 
hour later they walked back past the nest to 
get their lunch. Noticing it was dug out, 
they investigated and found red fox tracks 
in the freshly dug ground. The fox had 
apparently made a meal of it. 

“Deputy Game Protector Charles Snel- 
baker, Mr. Anderson and Mr, Diehl report 
seeing an albino gray squirrel along the 
Conewago Creek in Conewago Township:”— 
Game Protector E. J. Turner, York. 


“Japanese beetles were observed working 
on wild grapevines on July 26 along the 
boundary line of Game Lands No. 127.”— 
Game Protector Lewis H. Estep, Berwick. 


OCTOBER 


“Forest Ranger Gilbert reported a fawn 
in Bear Valley that was acting queer. Upon 
investigation we found that it was blind in 
both eyes. We shot and buried it. 

“We will have a fair crop of nuts of most 
kinds in this section this winter.”—Game 
Protector D. H. Franklin, Upper Strasburg. 


“The feed seems scarce in this section, 
with the exception of wildgrapes, and they 
are plentiful.”"—Game Protector R. F. Tur- 
ley, Martinsburg. 


“The young grouse are showing up much 
better than they did early in the season. 
They seemed very scarce early this summer, 
but lately I have observed several nice 
coveys. Another thing that seems more 
plentiful this year is the rattlesnake. We 
have killed more—and much closer to my 
house—this year than before. I have had 
reports of many others being killed, some 
of them in places where they have not 
been seen for the past few years. 


“I don’t believe our winter supply of food 
is going to be as plentiful as we had antici- 
pated. The acorn crop is not very heavy. 
Beechnuts are also scarce. I believe that 
late frost did much damage to them.”— 
Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, Clearfield. 


“The last time I was in the turkey propa- 
gation area, there were still some old birds 
there. I’ve heard of some turkeys that were 
hatched several miles from the area. I 
have run into quite a number of grouse in 
the last two weeks, but the coveys are 
small—from two to six birds. Food condi- 
tions do not look nearly as good as they 
did some time ago. Everything is drying 
up.”—Game Protector Edward Shaw, Leeper. 


“It looks as if we are going to have a 
much better season for game of all kinds 
than we had last year. 

“Every day I see a number of flocks of 


ringneck pheasants. The largest flock in- . 


cluded 17 birds, but the average flock is 10 
birds. 

“Rabbits and squirrels seem to be very 
plentiful and I have seen a few quail. Wood- 
chucks are also very plentiful in every sec- 
tion that I have visited and fur-bearing 
animals seem to be on the increase. 

“Hickory nuts are not as plentiful as last 
year in this. section.”"—Game Protector 
Clarence H. Mumbauer, Perkasie. 


“Rabbits have made a wonderful comback 
this summer. It seems to me they are show- 
ing up more plentiful than any time in the 
past four years. 

“What looked like a bumper crop of apples 
this spring doesn’t look so good now. Many 
trees that were well loaded four weeks ago 
are about bare of fruit. Something is caus- 
ing it to drop long before it should.”— 
Game Protector Cecil D. Hancock, Port 
Allegany. 


“Despite the inclement weather during 
the spring hatching season, wild turkey hens 
are showing up with their young as usual. 
The size of the brood seems to be very 
good as to number. Feed conditions seem 
to be spotty."—Game Protector Ross G. 
Metz, Petersburg. 
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“I shot one porcupine and one Cooper’s 
hawk during the month. 

“The grouse seem to be very scarce in 
this locality but the reports coming in now 
seem a little better than at the first part 
of summer. . I have seen only small num- 
bers of birds, but others tell of coveys of 
from four to fourteen birds. Most of the 
birds seem to be on hilltops, near big rocks. 

“The game food in this section looks very 
favorable this year. There are plenty of 
acorns and hickory nuts. Some ridges have 
a few beechnuts. There are plenty of 
berries but only a light crop of apples.”— 
Game Protector George H. Burdick, Tidioute. 


“Field crops are needing rain very badly. 
Soil moisture is very low. So is the water 
level in the lower lake. This will be an 
advantage to shore-birds, which are be- 
ginning their fall migration, by creating 
mud flats and sand bars. 

“The fishing in Pymatuning has taken a 
decided upswing by the catching of a record 
number of wall-eyed pike and large silver 
catfish. 


“Thousands of blackbirds roost in the trees 
surrounding headquarters. almost every 
night. These birds feed in large flocks and 
can consume much grain. They practically 
took all the oats crop before I got it har- 
vested. They also sit on the ears of corn 
and peck at the ends and eat some of the 
kernels on the ear while it is still in the 
milk stage. This results in the husk being 
shredded and loosened on the end of the 
ears, and moisture gets in and rots about 
one third of the ear—Game Protector Ray- 
mond M. Sickles, Linesville. 


“Recently I picked up a young raccoon 
from a family which had taken it from 
the woods when quite young. It was very 
tame and would follow one about as would 
a very playful dog. Late one evening I 
drove into a deep woods where there were 
many large den trees and put it down at 
the base of one of them. It played around 
for some time but would not at any time 
go out of sight of me, so I decided to re- 
turn to my car and leave it. I hurried back 


to the car, but just as I was backing out 
the old road, there came Mr. Raccoon run- 
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ning toward me as fast as it could travel. 
I got out, opened the trunk, and put the 
creature back in. Then I took it to an even 
more remote section along the Shenango 
River and after carrying it quite a distance 
from the car, ran back and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the little fel- 
low. 

“I believe that the taking of young animals 
or birds from their .natural habitat should 
be discouraged in every way possible. One’s 
feeling, both for the animal in question 
and for those responsible for removing it 
from the wild, can only be expressed after in 
incident such as this."-—H. C. Sutherland, 
Acting District Game Protector, Jamestown. 


“On Sunday July 9, I left headquarters 
at 3:00 p. m. to investigate the cause of 
some smoke on Sideling Hill Mountain west 
of Hustontown. There I found a small forest 
fire under control by a local fire warden. 
This was the first time, in all my experi- 
ence, I had ever seen a forest fire in this 
section at this season of the year. 

“On Monday July 24 while driving along 
a road through Game Lands No. 67 accom- 
panied by Protector Baumgardner, we saw 
a deer. We both remarked as to its size 
and general appearance. We thought that it 
was a good specimen of a yearling, but as 
we approached we were amazed to discover 
that it was a fawn of this season. The 
usual spots were very plain at close range. 

“While mowing roads and refuge line on 
Game Lands No. 67 we found only three 
rattlesnakes, but we did tangle with eleven 
yellowjackets and two hornet nests. One 
of my crew was stung several times each 
day through the week of July 24.”—Game 
Protector William Lane, Hustontown. 


“T have observed quite a few broods of 
young ducks this summer. Almost every 
beaver dam has furnished a home for at 
least one pair of ducks and their young, 
and sometimes many pairs. Wood ducks 
and black ducks are the most prevalent. 

“Due to the complaints of farmers that 
beavers are flooding their lands it has been 
necessary to trap the animals and destroy 
the dams. All the dams that I destroyed 
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had furnished a place for ducks and there 
were an abundance of muskrats and ’coon 
signs at these dams. Sometimes a little 
tour of the dam with the farmer to show 
him the benefit he might derive from fur- 
trapping and the sport he can have hunting 
the site will influence him to let the beavers 
remain. 

“There is going to be a very good crop 
of butternuts this year. 

“A mother bear and a cub were observed 
on Game Lands No. 133. This is a rare 
occurrence in this section.”—Game Protec- 
tor Elmer Simpson, Cambridge Springs. 


“On August 3, I discovered a quail nest 
along a dirt road leading from a black top 
road to a farmhouse. While trying to take 
a picture of the hen on the nest I noticed 
that her bill had been clipped. Closer ob- 
servation proved that she was a banded hen 
released on June 7, 1944, The nest was lo- 
cated 600 yards south of the point at which 
the bird was released, The nest site had 
been badly exposed, as a township road 
maintenance crew had cut the grass along 
the road. I covered it as best I could with 
dead grass, and the hen seemed satisfied, 
as she returned to continue incubation of 
her 12 eggs. Her mate, an unbanded cock, 
was seen nearby several times on subse- 
quent observations, On August 11, I noticed 
two broken eggs in the nest together with 
several quail feathers, The hen had been 
killed by some predator as she incubated. 
Her mate did not take over the nest and 
continue incubation, as they sometimes do. 


“Bobby Bishop, of Ebenezer, Lebanon 
County, went bass fishing midnight July 1 
and quit fishing at 6 a. m. so he could be 
at a certain farm at the opening of the 
groundhog season. He got to his place at 
7 a. m., and sat at a bush waiting for Mr. 
Hog to show up. At 5:45 p. m. the farmer’s 
son saw him sitting there and ran for his 
father thinking he was shot. The farmer 
found the lad. He had slept in .a hot sun 
from 7 a. m. until 6 p. m., thus ending the 
opening day of the groundhog season.”— 
Game Protector Raymond Holtzapple, Mt, 
Gretna. 


Photos by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Buck in the “velvet” at Harrisburg Zoo, and two fawns picked up in early summer in different parts of the state and also turned over to the zoo 
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Comparatively few persons are familiar with the intricate technical problems of game land management or the persons who administer 
these problems in the various field divisions of the Game Commission. At the present there are four Game Land Technicians, as they are 
called. All have been helping considerably to promote the Commission’s field work, and their duties will assume greater responsibility 
as time goes on. Two of these field representatives, who work under the guidance of the Field Division Supervisors, are depicted below; 


the other two will be depicted next month. 





KNOW THEM BETTER 


The oldest Technician in point of service 
and field experience is John J. Slautterback, 
who began his services back in 1915 as 
Game Protector in charge of Mifflin, Juniata 
and Snyder Counties. In those days he as- 
sisted “Woody” Kelly and other old timers 
in special enforcement work, later succeed- 
ing “Woody” as Supeintendent of Game 
Refuges. 

In 1915 he was appointed Division Super- 
visor of Division “D”, and nine years later 
was transferred to the Harrisburg office as 
Chief of the Bureau of Predatory Animals. 
In 1928 he was appointed Executive Secre- 
tary and served until July 1, 1931. He was 
the only employee, aside from Seth Gordon, 
the present Executive Director, ever to be 
appointed to that position from the ranks. 

From 1934 until 1939 he was with the 
New York Conservation Department as 
Superintendent of Operations and Wildlife 
Technician. He returned to Pennsylvania 
that same year as a Game Land Technician 
in Division “B”. 

Mr. Slautterback was born on a farm in 
Perry County where he ran his first trap 
line at the age of 8 and killed his first wild 
turkey when 14 with a single barreled 
muzzle loader. Hunting, fishing, trapping 
and trap shcoting have been, still are, and 
always will be his favorite sports. 





NOTICE 


A pocket guide listing accommodations 
for hunters and the names and ad- 
dresses of guides in Pennsylvania can 
be obtained free of charge from the 
Department of Commerce, Capitol, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Don’t go for the limit. 

‘Remember the servicemen who're 
coming home. 














Mr. Hunter: Please be a sportsman 
and keep your dogs out of soy bean 
fields, especially during the gunning 
season. Even while training, farmers 
don’t like to have dogs running through 
their soy beans. To respect this wish 
is little enough in return for the 
privileges the landowner gives you. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Illustrated Encyclopedia of American 
Birds—By Leon A. Hausman, contain- 
ing 560 pages and more than 700 illus- 
trations by Jacob Bates Abbott. Pub- 
lished by Garden City Publishing Co., 
14 West 49th St., New York, 20, N. Y. 
for $1.98. 

This book lists in alphabetical sequence 
the 1,422 species and sub-species included 
in the American Ornithologists’ Union’s 
Check-list of American Birds and describes 
each species as to size, recognition marks, 
outline of distribution, song, behavior, etc. 
Sub-species are listed more briefly. Check- 
list of bird names is also contained in sys- 
tematic order, an index of scientific names 
of families, a register of state birds, and a 
bibliography of books useful to the layman 
for bird study. Introduction largely devoted 
to directions for using the book. 


Poisonous Snakes of the Eastern United 
States, With First-Aid Guide—By Harry 
T. Davis and C. S. Brimley, contains 
16 pages and is illustrated with color 
plates. It is issued by the North Caro- 
lina State Museum and is available from 
the North Carolina Bird Club at Raleigh, 
N. C. for 10c per copy. 


A handy reference book on poisonous 
snakes of the Eastern United States, pre- 
pared for the use of hunters, fishermen, 
farmers and other outdoorsmen. Only eight 
of the 60 snakes occurring in this area are 
classed as dangerous and poisonous to men: 
seven members of the pit viper group— 
highland moccasin, water moccasin, massa- 
sauga, pigmy rattlesnake, diamond-back 
rattlesnake, banded rattlesnake and cane- 


brake rattlesnake—and one member of the 
cobra family, the little known coral snake. 
The book describes the physical appearance, 
behavior, habitat and locale, size, food and 
reproduction habits of these reptiles. A 
chapter on snake bites and first-aid is also 
included. 




















KNOW THEM BETTER 


Mr. John B. Sedam first entered the Com- 
mission’s services in April 1936 as a Game 
Land Technician in the Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands in Harrisburg. After helping in- 
troduce the technical portion of the land 
management program, he was transferred to 
Huntingdon County where he assumed the 
actual field responsibilities in Divisions “D” 
and “G”. 

Previous to his employment 
Commonwealth, he had the positions of 
Supervisor of Thrift Gardens in Delaware 
County; Acting Assistant State Thrift Gar- 
den Supervisor, Harrisburg; and Rural Re- 
settlement Supervisor of the Federal Re- 
settlement Administration from which he 
resigned to enter the employ of the Game 
Commission. 

He obtained his grammar and high school 
education in Muncy and Montoursville, Pa. 
After a year and summer at the Mont Alto 
Forestry School, he went to the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and was graduated in 
1934 with a Bachelor of Science degree in 
Horticulture, majoring in Nursery Practice 
and Plant Materials. 

Although he was actively engaged in 
baseball, basketball and track during high 
school days, soccer and baseball at Mont 
Alto Forestry School, his first interests were 
always hunting, fishing, and trapping. 


with the 





IMPORTANT 


For all seasons, bag limits, and shoot- 
ing hours see back cover. Sign your 
hunting license; hunt safely; wear red; 
respect the landowner; report your 
game kill promptly. Thanks. 
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+ ot WITH THOSE IN THE SERVICE ~~ x 





“First and foremost is the deer incident. 
Dad, I don’t know how long you've been 
hunting for them, but I must inform you 
that I already have gotten my first one. A 
three-pronged, 250 lb. buck. He was tre- 
mendous and dressed down to about 150 
lbs. 

“This is the story. We were coming back 
from a trip last Sunday and were going 
through the channel pass when off the port 
bow one of the boys sighted something in 
the water. We went over and it was a set 
of horns sticking out of the water. The 
gunners mate shot at 200 yards and clipped 
his left antler off at the base of it. He was 
stunned and we ran in between him and the 
shore, forced him in the direction of the 
open sea and then rammed him with the 
boat. Then we got a lasso around his 
neck, drowned him and hauled him aboard. 
We gutted him and cut his throat and hung 
him over the stern ‘till we got back to base. 
That’s the story. Believe me he was the 
best eating of any deer I ever tasted. Cut 
him with a fork and not the strong taste 
venison usually has. The base had good 
fresh meat for a change.”—Lt. (j.g.) R. W. 
Campbell, Address Unknown. 





Ensign William D. Lawson described a 
water spout in a recent letter: 

“It was a typical tropical afternoon about 
3:00 p.m.; the air was. sultry and still. As 
usual the sky was tumbling over with the 
great tattle-tale gray cumulus’ clouds— 
meaning that any day it might rain. The 
sun was white heat itself. Out of nowhere 
a low black bulk of nimbus appeared and 
began forming a blunt cone—gradually the 
tip descended to the water less than half 
a mile away, like a shadow reaching down- 
ward. You could see the disturbed cur- 
rents in this projection as it extended down 
tou the water, which was an inky black area 
in the shadow of this cloud surrounded by 
the chlorine green of the rest of the ocean. 
As the tip of the cone touched the water, 
it foretold its hollow structure by a point 
of light and gradually that point spread 
to about an acre with the appearance of 
streaming caused by the turbulent whirl. 
Thus the water spout began. It lasted 
about half an hour with little apparent 
lateral motion—just a black doughnut in a 
green sea. These sights are profound and 


possess a wild beauty that defies one to 
describe. 


” 


Left, Pvt. W. L. BR. 
Drake, Div. of Public In- 
formation, recently home 
on furlough; John Buck 
and Perry “Wink” Keiser 
both from the Loyalsock 
State Game Farm; and 
Game Protector James A. 
Brown, Lehigh County, 
recently commissioned a 
Lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
Navy. Good luck fellows. 


Herbert P. Kaufman, son of Mr. George H. 
Kaufman, Harrisburg, recently commissioned a 
Second Lieutenant in the Air Corps by General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Theatre Commander, is 
shown above being sworn in by Lieutenant 
Roberts P. Johnson, Jr., of Winfield, La. Lieu- 
tenant Kaufman was an Acting Game Land 
Technician with headquarters at Oil City. 


“At the present time I’m waiting to go to 
a more isolated spot and as you will notice 
that address will be different than the one 
I sent to you several weeks ago. 

“This is a barren country all right, but 
not as bad as one might expect. Fishing 
appears to show more results than hunting 
at present, but my new location should 
prove more favorable for both. I caught 
eight trout last week on a very crude rig. 
The hardest part is finding a _ substitute 
pole in a country without trees. The trout 
resembled closely our native brook trout, 
and were all small. Beef fat from the mess 
hall proved a good bait. I came too late 
for the salmon run, but cod are still biting 
in the fjord. They really catch some nice 
ones. 

“Bird life consists mainly of ravens and 
a sparrow I haven’t been able to identify. 
A third member calls like a flicker and is 
about the same size. This, however, is a 
wary bird and I really haven’t had a good 
look at it. I’ve had reports of ptarmigan 
but haven’t seen one myself. 

“Animal life on the entire island is also 
limited. I’ve read most of the available 
material about the subject in the local 
library, and arctic hares and foxes, caribou, 
musk ox, polar bears, and seals about com- 
plete the list. I hope to get a few speci- 
mens before I return, and if postal regula- 
tions permit, I will send them to Dr. English 
at State College. 

“In my present location, trips in the field 
have been limited because of the necessity 
of climbing 1500 foot mountains, mostly 
straight up, before starting to get any- 
where. I understand things will be differ- 
ent where I’m going. 

“In this locality alone there are about 
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six species of flowers in bloom. They are 
really beautiful. Only the dandelion is 
familiar. The other vegetation resembles 
the low shrubs of the barrens. I haven't 
been able to find any descriptions of the 
flora of this region, and probably won’t get 
too far in this direction unless I do. I really 
intend to do some field work as soon as I 
am located.”—Cpl. J. D. Beule, 8th Weather 
Sq., APO 859, New York. 


“ 


; Here’s an amusing incident that 
took place on the front a couple of days 
ago: A Yank medico was up tending a 
wounded soldier when a German medic 
came in sight and started fixing up a Ger- 
man soldier lying wounded only a few 
yards away. They started talking, as the 
German officer could speak English; the 
conversation veered to politics and they 
began to argue about various political points 
of view until the conversation got so heated 
that they came to blows. Had a fist fight 
right on the front line. The Yank knocked 
the Jerry down and carried his wounded 
man back. . 

“Here’s another funny one that occurred 
at a little town which changed hands fre- 
quently—the Yanks would take it from the 
Germans in the daytime and at night the 
Germans would infiltrate and retake it. 
This happened continuously day by day 
and night after night. Finally the Yanks 
began leaving cigarettes for the Germans 
and in return the Jerries left bottles of 
wine for the Yanks. What a war!”—Lt. 
Jackson M. Abbott, Combat Engineer, Nor- 
mandy. 


“This year has brought many more ad- 
ventures and excitement than last year. It 
is much wilder and more rugged here than 
the interior. Dad, you said you'd like to 
hunt the ptarmigan here—I say this—to heck 
with the ptarmigan, there is too much other 
game here—big game. We often see caribou 
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and shoot them when we are short of fresh 
meat. I got one myself—it was an enormous 
buck, much bigger than any of those deer 
in Pennsylvania. The meat is delicious. We 
had one huge Kodiak bear near camp in 
Chiquiagak Bay. One evening I went out 
with a couple of boys from the navy boat. 
We split up and I came over a hill and 
looked down onto a grassy flat—there less 
than two hundred feet away were four huge 
Kodiak bears grazing on the grass. I stood 
still there just watching them, too amazed 
to do much. These monsters were much 
bigger than any horse and made any bears 
I saw in zoos look like midgets. I had 
my .30-30 rifle and couldn’t have missed at 
that range, but I didn’t shoot. The other 
two boys then came up to me and I calmly 
said—Look over there—four huge ~bears.’ 
They looked and by this time the bears 
caught our scent. One reared up on his hind 
legs and looked around, sniffing the air. 
That was enough for us—we took off and 
I ran about a hundred yards then stopped. 
It would have been no use to run farther. 
We all had rifles (heavy caliber) but if 
those four monsters had charged us we 
wouldn’t have had a prayer. One fellow 
circled back and found that the bears were 
splitting up and running away so he fired 
at them, but missed. Anyhow it’s an ex- 
perience I can still see and it was well 
worth it. These bears are considered the 
most ferocious animals in the world if they 
charge, but so far all I’ve seen ran away 
as fast as they could. Of course there 
always may be the one that won’t run. 
“As for other wildlife—there is plenty. 
There are foxes, wolves, bald eagles, hawks 


(including many duck hawks), ducks. 
ptarmigan, shorebirds, seals, whales, por- 
poise, many fish, caribou and bears. By the 


way, there are bear trails and dirt all over 


_the land; and tracks are seen on every 


beach. I found about a dozen bear stools 
in one small spot—apparently their ‘out- 
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Bud Greenwood. son of Earl Greenwood, 
Superintendent of the Loyalsock State Game 
Farm, with “little Peter” a native on the 
Island of Tologi where Bud and two of his 
buddies are stationed. 


house. We got a seal one day and boiled 
down the blubber. That oil is about the 
finest that one could get. I cleaned the 
guns with it and it took off all the rust, 
and left the metal in beautiful condition. 
It formed a thin coat of grease all over the 
guns. I also used some on my boots and 
shoes. The salmon are starting to run and 
many have been caught on spinner by the 
boys. Some of the boys also caught many 
halibut and cod.”—S. Craighead, Nakolilok 
Bay, Alaska, 


Wait—But Not Too Long - -_ Tips oN DUCK HUNTING 


This season, when ammunition shortages 
put a premium on every shot, the duck 
hunter should train himself to judge dis- 
tances, study leads, consider the killing dis- 
tance of his loads—and act accordingly. 

This advice from C. C. Mitchell, noted 
sportsman associated with the Remington 
Arms Company, applies not only to duck 
shooting, but to any type of upland game 
hunting. Don’t shoot too soon, he warns, 
but don’t wait too long. ; 

Every seasoned duck hunter has seen 
over-enthusiastic gunners opening up on 
“sky-high” flying ducks, which probably 
would have swung into someone’s decoy 
stool if given a little time and some encour- 
agement from a properly handled duck call. 
The untimely and futile firing merely causes 
the flight to flare higher and hightail it for 
other parts, 

The more the hunter learns about judging 
distance, Mr. Mitchell points out, the more 
proficient he becomes. The majority of 
ducks killed today—stone-dead in the air— 
are dropped at 35 yards or under, he be- 











“Oh yes, I'm quite a hunter—I hunt ’coon 
in October, bears in November, deer in De- 
cember, and shells all year ’round.” 


lieves. Shotguns are factory-patterned at 
40 yards. Distances in the hunting field, and 
particularly over open water, are confusing 
to the beginner, and even to the average 
hunter. A real 40 yard shot on a flying 
duck, easy enough for an experienced gunner, 
frequently is estimated at no less than a 70 
yard chance. And distances assume different 
complexions when estimated in the timber 
and on open water. 

Good advice to the gunner is to practice 
distance estimating by snap-judging the dis- 
tance between familiar points—the space be- 
tween trees, lamp-posts or the height of 
buildings, all of which can be checked easily. 
Visualize a flying bird at each distance, 
check the measurement and you'll be sur- 
prised to find how far off you are. The 
average quail shot is close to, or under, 20 
yards. Yet many sportsmen have boasted 
“clean” kills at 60 yards. Quail, and cer- 
tainly pheasants, can carry a lot of lead— 
and many fall at that distance, but the 
“clean” kill is something else again. 

The expert, who knows distances, leads, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The “Stove League” Meets on Accidents (Continued from page 3) 


finger at the lad, “Pretty near got killed 
year fore last.” 

“Most of them need their eyes ex- 
amined,” volunteered Hal Jobson, “cause 
they can’t see what they’re shootin’ at.” 

“I don’t believe you’re correct there Hal,” 
said Diz Clark, “because the records the 
Game Commission sends out shows their 
hittin’ their targets pretty good . . . even if 
they are some of us mountain boys.” 

“The Game Commission ought to give all 
of them city hunters examinations before 
they even give them a license,” Diz Clark 
remarked. 

“That's my opinion too,” said Joe Stutz. 

The entire scope of hunting accidents as 
to cause, remedies and prospective legis- 
lation was discussed openly and freely by 
the regular and contributing members. 
Opinions were varied and sometimes sup- 
ported. Others lacked either favorable or 
unfavorable criticism or suggestion. 

After a full three quarter hour discus- 
sion in whieh the stranger had listened in- 
tently but offered nothing, he introduced 
himself to the ensemble as Charles H. Free- 
man, a traveling salesman from southern 
Pennsylvania. He told the group that he 
was interested in all kinds of hunting, kept 
several bird dogs and also was vitally in- 
terested in the topic that they were dis- 
cussing. He said that he too had been 
criticising the Game Commission for not 
doing something about this matter of human 
safety and had spent more than two hours 
at the offices of the Commission in Harris- 
burg, ‘to learn first hand something about 
the cause and effect of hunting accidents.’ 
The results of his findings, he said, were 
most astounding. 

While at the beginning of the discussion 
the members of the “Stove League” were 
impressed, they were obviously unwilling 
to fully accept the remarks of this stranger 
in their midst, but were permitting him to 
proceed with considerable mental reserva- 
tions on their part. 

Mr, Freeman said that he had first ex- 
amined the laws of Pennsylvania to see 
whether or not the Game Commission could 
do anything about this problem of human 
safety. He said that he was satisfied that 
there are adequate laws to protect human 
beings while hunting, but added that he had 
come to a very definite conclusion that 
hunting accidents were the result of two 
primary causes, GREED and CARELESS- 
NESS. 

“Can you tell us just what the Game 
Commission has done, since you said you 
checked up on the matter,” queried Stutz. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Freeman. “The Game 
Commission in 1936 was responsible for 
the enactment of the law which permits 
them to give public hearings to persons 
who were involved in hunting accidents and 
to revoke the hunting license privileges 
of the offenders for a period of from one 
to five years.” 

This statement was immediately followed 
by an emphatic remark by Vice President 
Ernie Mezzer who said, “Ill bet they’ve 
never done a darn thing about it.” 

“Yes, they have,” replied Freeman, “and 
I know from my own knowledge because I 







took time to read the sworn stenographic 
testimony taken by the Commission’s referee 
of both the offenders and the victim . 

if the victim was still. living.” 

“Sit down, Freeman,” invited Corney 
Clark as he took his muddy shoes off a 
chair that he had been using as a footstool. 

“Thanks,” said Freeman, and accepted 
the mark of hospitality. 

“You know,” Freeman continued, “the 
more I see and hear of hunting accidents 
the more convinced I become that some 
people are just plain damned careless. As 
an example, the Commission allowed me to 
read and take some notes on some of their 
hearing cases, but would not let me take 
the names of the persons involved. Said 
there was nothing to be gained by em- 
barrassing them. Don’t know that I exact- 
ly agree with that theory either. Maybe 


they’re right but here is what happened in 
one of the cases I reviewed.” 
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“A twenty-one year old farmer, living 
in the western part of the state, who had 
been hunting for the last six years, went 
rabbit hunting. He shot at a rabbit and 
thought he had crippled it. An old three 
strand wire fence separated him from 
where he thought the rabbit should be. 
He investigated, found some hair from the 
rabbit and set his gun through the fence. 
When. he attempted to go through the fence, 
he said he must have tramped on the wire 
and discharged the gun. The pellets from 
his 16 gauge shotgun entered his left chest, 
between the seventh and eighth rib, caus- 
ing a serious chest injury that confined him 
to a hospital for several months. The acci- 
dent occurred in November. Seven months 
later when the hearing was held he testi- 
fied his wound was still draining and that 
his hospital and doctor bills had already 
amounted to more than one thousand dol- 
lars, with more to follow. The Commission 
revoked his license for two years.” 

“Gosh!” said Diz Clark. “I never could 
afford to pay those bills.” 

“ I wouldn’t be so much concerned about 
the doctor bills as I would about that hole 
in. my chest—always bothering you every 
time .you wanted to do something,” re- 
minded Bob. 


“Couldn’t even pitch horseshoes,” chimed 
President Joe. 

Hal Jobson arose from his comfortable 
position, picked up a mail order catalogue, 
and as he exited out the back door said, 
“That’s even got me scared; “I'll be back 
in a little while.” 

“Pure carelessness,” observed Corney, re- 
ferring to the accident case. 

“Here’s another case,” continued Free- 
man, “that makes you shudder.” 

“Three young fellows ranging in age from 
seventeen to twenty-two years were hunt- 
ing. All three companions were shooting 
at a rabbit. One of the lads in his anxiety 
to get another shot at the ‘bunny’, in some 
unexplainable manner, discharged the 
weapon. The shot practically tore the right 
leg from his friend who was standing about 
five feet in front of, and to the left of him. 
Amputation was necessary and the leg was 
taken off at the hip to save his life. The 
victim’s mother testified the family had paid 
a hospital bill of $427.81, physician services 
of $250., nurse hire $189, blood plasma 
$16.00, and incidental expenses of more than 
$100.00. Then he purchased an artificial 
limb that cost $225., with special socks cost- 
ing $11.13. When you add those figures 
up they total exactly $1218.94, and he still 
lost his limb. Boys I’m telling you—these 
accidents are both costly and serious. Be- 
sides he can’t hunt for three years.” 

“Yes,” commented Hal, “but most of them 
are just kids.” 

“But the. Game Commission says that their 
records show that the ages of offenders 
range from 14 to 72 years,” answered Free- 
man, “and peculiarly enough there does 
not seem to be any particular age group 
worse than another.” 

Jobson returned, placed the catalogue in 
its customary place, bought a bottle of 
“soft drink” and took his former seat, add- 
ing “I feel better now—gettin’ away from 
those hideous shootin’ scrapes for a few 
minutes.” 

Jimmy Ebson had cocked his feet up on @ 
nearby egg crate and presumably was catch- 
ing up with his sleep when the front door 
opened. Frizzy Gates was observed to be 
making a return engagement. Jimmy came 
to his senses pretty quickly when he saw 
Frizzy, who said to Mr. Thompson, “Ten 
cents worth of gum drops please, and charge 
them.” Thompson demurred at her re- 
quest for an extension of credit since she 
was already indebted to the magnificent 
sum of fifteen cents, of more than two 
weeks standing. Jimmy promptly climaxed 
the situation by agreeing to pay for the 
candy. Frizzy obtained her purchase, 
thanked Jimmy most cordially, and de- 
parted. 

“Did you get any figures on what the 
Game Commission has done since the law 
was passed allowing them to hold hearings 
in hunting accident cases,” queried Harve 
Betz? 

“Yes,” responded Freeman as he reached 
into his pocket and produced a mimeo- 
graphed statement which had been handed 
him at the office of the Commission at 
Harrisburg. From the statement he read 
the statistical material to the men. 
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Out Where They Belong 





Over 2,000 rabbits were caught on the Letterkenny Ordnance Depot. 


The Berks County sportsmen have trapped 
rabbits in large numbers, and quite rapidly, 
from this area through the driving method, 
whereby many sportsmen, as_ volunteers, 
participate in driving the rabbits into large, 
heavy twine nets arranged as a V-shaped 
corral. 

Trapping in the metropolitan area in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity prior to last winter had 
always been done with box traps. The 
first rabbit drive conducted with one or 
two short sections of net was started in 
North Park, Allegheny County, on February 
13, 1944, and this is the beginning, we be- 
lieve, of a quick round-up in the future of 
rabbits from some of the park areas in that 
locality. Successful rabbit drives have also 
been conducted in Cumberland, Snyder, 
Delaware and Montgomery Counties. This 
type of trapping provides the most fun for 
the most people on territory where nets 
may be used, but is naturally greatly cur- 
tailed during war-time because of gasoline 
rationing. 

The State-wide trapping campaign was 
launched during the winter of 1937-38 and 
since that time rabbits were trapped as 
follows: 


Fiscal year Number trapped 
ON Ee gains et 5,853 
I eek a aN 22,980 
ED Pe os. SC sibieee as 31,053 
CE <..-teas cs es y'cline ab eee'se 32,799 
EES PE Se SS Ce i ae 20,330 
SIGE Se TR aig a A Se ER aR pee 30,196 
SE. 4c Wkedaloee aks taco ae see's 33,083 


Rabbits were trapped in the seven Field 
Administrative Divisions of the State as 
follows: 





Division Number trapped 
SEEM i's 0's 0s onc s ain obeee cc deneeeee 9,857 
ME EET ia', 5s uvineck abun oeawene 1,705 
PEE LICE b> 6 bc hho cuts abs oeek ah 3,927 
PA De tins S's ies 2 Uoabuae oa ¥en 4,102 
ON ee... os higeaba’e bunc 2,433 
"ae pci min Be. << cc seabed » aes 4,014 
PU i eee en 6. 0 ddle.csis 00) 7,045 

| Ra a a ea 33,083 


In order to provide proper control and 
assure the best results during the trapping 
program, two types of formal game trapping 
permits were issued by the Field Division 
Supervisors, namely, 

Class “A”—Issued to sportsmen, Deputy 
Game Protectors and other persons to trap 
game on a voluntary basis only. 

Class “B”—Issued to sportsmen, Deputy 
Game Protectors, Boy Scout Troops or 
Youth Groups to trap rabbits at the rate of 
50c per head each, if Game Commission 
traps were used, and 60c per head if the 
Scout Troop built its own traps. 

A total of 105 Class “A” and 689 Class 
“B” permits were issued in the State, making 
a grand total of 794 permits. Of this num- 
ber 94 Class “B” permits were issued to Boy 
Scout Troops through their Scout Master or 
other leader. The number of rabbits trapped 
in the seven Field Divisions by Class “B” 
agents and paid for at either 50c or 60c 
each was as follows: 





Division No. Rabbits Amount Paid 
ee So Beas : $3,730. 
Re os ob nds goon 1,035 517.50 
ee EEE Sep PE le 2,364 1,182.00 
A a A ae eae 1,352 676.00 
ae See Se ee Ee 1,877 940.50 
ER te nar Dis ciy 6-3 vive va’ Gots 3,248 1,624.90 
ST i ares. SERRE 6,284 3,244.30 

23,615 $11,916.00 


Boy Scouts and one or two other Youth 
Groups trapped 4,357 rabbits in the 7 Divi- 
sions for which they received a total of: 





Division No. Rabbits Amount Paid 
eS ies so Abus tulen 61 $34.30 
ee ee Se d's syd 6 whie'e 50 25.00 
< 9 SRE ee eae 1,252 626.00 
x Sas Sree 192 96.00 
he 5 a is won <5 Wat 382 193.00 
MT cick aga ee) he's cds 266 133.40 
a. gapha> bor ae eye 2,154 1,179.30 

4,357 $2,287.00 


The Commission started off the season 
with approximately 17,000 box traps that 
had been made by the N.Y.A. from 1937 to 
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1941. Class “B” agents built 659 traps and 
in addition approximately 1500 newly built 
ones were used. They were produced under 
State contract on competitive bid, making 
a total of 19,159 traps that were available 
for State-wide use. About 5,000 additional 
traps will be available for this coming 
season. 

The cost of operation includes salaries, 
wages, travelling expenses, materials and 
supplies and rabbits paid for at the per 


head rate. The total cost of the rabbit 
trapping program this past season was 
$28,335.04. 


It has been the practice to charge one-fifth 
of the cost of manufacturing the rabbit trap- 
ping equipment to the current year’s ex- 
penses. The total cost of rabbit trapping 
for the 1943-44 fiscal year, therefore, was 
$21,510.31, which means that 33,083 animals 
were trapped at an average cost per head 
of 65c. This includes the transportation 
expenses of releasing them. The difference 
between the two totals represents the cost 
of additional traps and crates that will be 
available for next season’s trapping. 

This coming winter the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission is again promoting a 
program to replenish those areas in which 
game is scarce with game trapped from 
areas in which it is plentiful, to give sports- 
men in all areas an equal chance. 

Some sportsmen may be interested to 
know that among the other game and fur- 
bearing animals trapped this past fiscal 
year there were 1,589 ringneck pheasants, 
547 squirrels, 272 muskrats and 75 raccoons. 

The officials in charge of the Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot and the Pennsylvania Ord- 
nance Works have also given the Game 
Commission permission to trap and remove 
foxes and other predators from these areas 
during the summer months so that next 
winter trapping operations will again be 
successful. 

The rabbits trapped in metropolitan areas 
and released in hunting territory have, ac- 
cording to reports received from many parts 
of the State, increased very materially, and 
this fall a greatly reduced army of Penn- 
sylvania hunters will again take to the 
fields and woods in pursuit of the wily 
cottontail. Our aim now is to not only 
maintain a supply of game sufficient for 
the hunters who are at home and able to 
avail themselves of this outdoor recreation, 
but to plan on a long term basis, looking 
ahead to the days when Pennsylvania’s G. I. 
Joes and their buddies will return from all 
parts of the world and will want to trade 
the army rifle, the flame thrower, the tank, 
the mortar, the anti-aircraft gun and many 
others for the old trusty shotgun. That is 
the time when the need for this peaceful 
contact with the great outdoors will be 
greater than ever, and when the game sup- 
ply will not only have to stand the strain 
of an additional number of hunters but of 
fellows who will be able to shoot even 
more accurately than when they went hunt- 
ing before the war. At the end of this 
conflict when the Yanks return from their 
march to Rome, Berlin and Tokyo and “the 
lights go on again all over the world” they 
will shoulder shotgun and march to the 
hunting grounds, and the fur and feathers 
will fiy! 
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Poverty or Conservation--Your National Problem 


that Africa’s great “dust bowl” once was as 
rich as the Mississippi Valley. Giant primi- 
tive forests, lakes and rivers once spread 
across the vast wastes of the Sahara. 


Between the Gobi Desert and Mesopota- 
mia, a thousand Genghis Khans, Attilas and 
Nebuchaadnezzars fought for the riches 
which these ancient lands once produced. 
They wouldn’t be worth fighting for now if 
it were not for the oil deposits (of which 
the ancients had no knowledge) hidden deep 
beneath the earth’s crust. And speaking of 
Dakota grasshoppers, as I was a moment ago, 
is a reminder that grasshopper plagues and 
human migrations, like “the Colonel’s lady 
and Judy O’Grady,” are sisters under the 
skin. Both come about through populations 
expanded beyond the tolerance of the food 
supply and when they migrate both seek a 
new location where vegetation is rich and 
plentiful. Both leave desolation in their 
wake and when they have exhausted the 
food supply of their latest invasion they 
move on to another. It takes no imagination 
on the part of anyone who has ever seen a 
grain field after the grasshoppers have fin- 
ished it to see there the replica of man’s 
migration path down through the ages. 


Is it just a coincidence that those once rich 
lands where civilization has lived the longest 
are all now deserts and unable to support a 
one-thousandth part of their former popula- 
tions, or is there a lesson which we have 
overlooked hidden in crumbling ruins of de- 
parted civilization? Could it be that our own 
falling water table, dried-up springs, man- 
made dust bowls and abandoned cattle ranges 
are the early symptoms of the same blight 
which turned the ancient garden spots into 
deserts? The scientists who have read the 
hieroglyphics written in the sands of time 
say it is not a coincidence but an invariable 
rule. Other scientists, seeking a formula by 
which we may avoid such a future, have 
given us assurance that, taken in time, soils, 
vegetation and subsoil water tables can be 
made to persist indefinitely and yield a bal- 
anced production of life’s necessities. 

Fragmentary translations of ancient hiero- 
glyphics give hints of further illuminating 
data on internal conditions which preceded 
those early tribal migrations and resultant 
interracial conflicts of old. They are the 
only hints but they tally so accurately with 
known cycles of modern social upheavals 
that they leave room for more than a sus- 
picion that there is a standard cycle of social 
and economic phenomena directly associated 
with the disappearance of natural resources. 

Boastful praise of riches and self-glorifica- 
tion marked the writings and arts of newly 
established principalities on new and virgin 
lands. A note of social discontent crept into 
the ancient records when drought and pesti- 
lence smote the flocks. (Sounds like Kansas, 
Arkansas and the Dakotas.) Shepherds 
staged a revolution which was put down by 
the King’s Guards. Labor complained of the 
high price of food. Redistribution of wealth 
was strongly advocated as a cure for the so- 
cial discontent and was ‘tried but whether 
it did any temporary good or not the cycle 
of events went forward as per schedule and 
when natural resources had been pretty well 
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used up the governments proceeded to pick 
a fuss with their neighbors which resulted 
in a war of conquest and the pressure of 
population on natural resources was relieved, 
probably only until the new pastures gave 
out. 


Records do not disclose whether they in- 
flated the currency, indulged in boondoggling 
or talked of substituting a socialized state 
for the existing government, but if they did 
it would only make more complete the par- 
allel between disappearing natural resources 
8,000 years ago and the phenomena which 
have marked the social convulsions in mod- 
ern times. 


One of the first things that always hap- 
pens when populations outgrow nature’s 
britches is that the existing government is 
overthrown, usually accompanied by throat 
cutting and broken heads. That seems to 
have been standard practice down through 
the ages, and still is. Spain has given us a 
complete dramatization of this part of the 
cycle of social evolution during the last 
decade. 

History of Civilization 


Boiled down to the fundamentals, the his- 
tory of civilization since man was created is 
largely made up of the rise and fall of gov- 
ernments, kings and empires through the 
exhaustion of resources. History, therefore, 
in reality turns out to be the story of hungry 
man in search of food. Conservation is the 
job of so managing our soils, waters and 
gifts of nature on this continent of ours that 
man’s search for these necessities shall not 
be in vain. 


If we do neglect conservation, as history 
has ignored it in the past, and any consider- 
able portion of our population does search 
in vain for existence, we shall have increas- 
ing poverty, social upheavals and, in spite of 
our high ideals and worship of peace, we 
shall have more wars instead of fewer, for 
wars are the spawn of empty stomachs, and 
empty stomachs follow, as the night follows 
the day, the excess of demand for natural 
resources over the supply. Sociologists and 
economic doctors should study Biology. 


No one can look at this continent today, 
compare it with the way we found it, and 
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deny that we have ruthlessly ignored this 
law of Nature. 

America is no richer than her remaining 
resources, 

Hunger has, since the world began, thrown 
men at each other’s throats. Hunger, or the 
threat of it, has been and still is one of the 
compelling forces back of racial struggles. 
Comparative peace reigns in all the bio- 
logical world until the competition for “sus- 
tenance precipitates a death struggle. Amer- 
ica is not exempt from this rule of Nature. 


Education in Conservation—the Only Real 
Road to Success 


After all these years of effort to find some 
formula of conservation which would work I 
am convinced that until a new generation is 
taught in the Public Schools man’s utter 
dependence on natural resources, until the 
teachers of Botany, Chemistry, Biology and 
Geology emphasize the functions rather than 
the terminology of their respective sciences; 
until in fact we have a majority of the 
American public schooled in the fundamental 
principles of conservation, criminal . waste 
will continue to reduce our heritage of nat- 
ural resources. If you will begin to work 
soon on the youth now in the grade schools, 
it will not be too awfully late. 


To me, Education has become the only 
pathway that can lead us out of the dol- 
drums. 

The Conservation Commentator of Science 
News Letter, Dr. Frank Thone, recently 
summed up the conservation situation about 
as follows: Failure to practice the principles 
of conservation is largely due to the failure 
of our educational institutions to teach con- 
servation, and the reason for this deficiency 
is that teachers have not been taught how to 
teach conservation. 

A prominent educator of wide experience 
recently told me that there was one great 
unsolved problem in pedagogy. Teachers 
graduated from the best Teachers’ Colleges 
continued to go forth and teach their pupils 
what they had been taught by their Public 
School teachers. They might use the new 
methods of progressive education but what 
they passed on to the students were the con- 


(Turn page) 





America is no richer than her remaining resources. 
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First Ducks 


in our battered pot. How swell our lunch 
casted out on the point with gulls screaming 
and diving overhead and the wonderful 
knowledge that I was in the company of 
the fabulous Jim. After lunch Jim took his 
usual nap and the Chesapeake and I ex- 
plored the point marsh, picking up sea 
shells and other souvenirs dear to a boy’s 
heart. 

When the evening shadows began to fall 
we went back into the blind and renewed 
our vigilance for the wary quackers. Our 
first evening guests were Teal. Jim loved 
the little ducks and would rather shoot a 
Teal than any Canvasback that ever flew. 
Why I never knew. Maybe. he liked their 
pretty colors. Jim was an esthetic soul. 
There were four of them as I remember, 
two .drakes and two ducks. The little 
speedsters buzzed over the decoys like giant 
bumble-bees and at the mighty report of 
Jim’s ancient cannon a drake tumbled out 
of the formation deader than a mackerel. 

Then a strange thing happened. One of 
the remaining flock instead of high-walling 
it for Florida and points south, turned 
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cepts they had acquired in their own earlier 
years in school. 

Thus teachers were still continuing to 
teach what their teachers had taught, who 
in turn taught what their teachers‘ had 
taught them. If this be true it is only a 
deadly parallel to the mental habits of our 
whole adult population who continue to the 
grave living by the convictions implanted in 
their minds when the North American con- 
tinent was new and its riches undespoiled. 
It constitutes a major challenge to the edu- 
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Ginger Queen did herself proud. 


cators. The battle for conservation seems to 
me to present many aspects similar to the 
recent battle of little nations of Europe 
against the organized Axis predators. We 
can all see now that if the small free nations 
had banded together to fight the invader 
instead of succumbing to Hitler’s “divide and 
conquer” strategy the story of the first years 
of the war would have been a different one 
and victory not so long delayed. 

In the batfle for conservation we have as 
many organized subdivisions, each working 
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and flew over the blind as if loath to leave 
one of his mates. “Take him boy, take 
him” whispered Jim, and take him I did, 
even if it did take both barrels to accom- 
plish it. Two ducks had been brought down 
by the little twenty. I was wild with joy 
even if I never killed another bird. Ginger 
Queen did herself proud and laid the two 
Teal in my lap. I felt like a conquering 
hero. It was getting dark and reluctantly 
we picked up our gear then headed back 
to the landing. 

Jim gave me one of his ducks and the 
three fat fowl] made quite an impressive bag. 
When I arrived home that memorable night 
I was as tired and happy as a boy ever 
gets and mother had a wonderful supper all 
hot and steaming waiting for me. Then 
after another look at my ducks I retired to 
sleep the sleep of utter exhaustion. I saw 
“Uncle Jim” the next day and he was his 
usual buoyant happy self. It was his last 
duck shoot however for arthritis had taken 
its toll, and the old man never was able’ 
to venture away from shore again. His last 
Teal had been gathered in and Ginger 
Queen had won a hard earned vacation. 


(Continued from page 27) 


alone as there were little nations in Europe. 
It was with the hope of uniting these sub- 
divisions and coordinating their combined 
efforts against the wasting of resources that 
the National Wildlife Federation was pro- 
posed and its organization attempted. Some 
such device for unification seems desirable in 
the extreme needs of the years to come. 
Whether or not it succeeds depends on the 
willingness of the public to give the matter 


their attention. 


The “Stove League” Meets on Accidents (Continued from pace 25) 


was going on. First, he told me that he 
didn’t do any shootin’ and it must have been 
somebody else. I threatened to go back and 
get the rest of our gang and beat hell out 
of him. Then he decided that he better 
tell me the truth. He said that had seen a 
deer and then lost sight of it and when he 
had seen me moving along in the brush he 
thought it was a deer and continued to 
shoot until I had fallen to the ground. 
Don’t think I didn’t tell him plenty. I took 
his license number and, turned it over to 
one of the Game Protectors and, I under- 
stand that they fined him for shootin’ at a 
target not plainly visible. I don’t suppose 
I'll ever have a more narrow escape and 
live to tell anybody. about it.” 

“Yes, sir, Jimmy you did have a narrow 
escape, and your case is simply another 
of those cases of shooting first—and looking 
later,” said Freeman. 

“Well, boys I've got to be on my way,” re- 
marked Freeman. “It’s a little after eleven 
o'clock and I’ve got to get some sleep be- 
fore tomorrow morning. Before I go I think 
you will agree with me that most of these 
hunting accidents are the result of GREED 
and CARELESSNESS, and its up to every 
individual hunter to make certain that he 


does everything within his power to avert 
these accidents. I want to say that I have 
enjoyed visiting with you fellows and I ex- 
pect to be down through this country some- 
time next month. Do you mind if I stop 
in and again join in one of your sessions?” 








Lay your gun through the fence, then crawl 


over if you want to play safe. 


“Certainly not,” invited President Stutz, 
“and I think the next time you stop in we 
ought to consider ways and means of help- 
ing the Game Commission overcome this 
tremendous problem. It’s a good bit like 
everybody discussing the weather—and no- 
body doing anything about it. Can’t, do 
much about the weather, but there must be 
something we can do to help prevent acci- 
dents.” 

“Glad to lend a hand any time,” said 
Freeman, as he bought another package of 
cigarettes from ’ole man Thompson and 
started in his big automobile up the moun- 
tain, 

“That Freeman fellow is a pretty interest- 
ing sort of a ‘cuss’ and I’m looking forward 
t» having the benefit of his knowledge on 
preventive measures the next time he is in 
town,” remarked Corney Clark. 

“So am I,” said Jobson. 

‘Ole man Thompson said, “sorry boys 
we've got to close up the store, it’s gettin’ 
pretty late.” 

The members bid each other good night 
and departed for their respective homes. 
We since learned, however, that Jimmy 
stopped at the Gates home to realize some 
small return on his investment in gum 
drops. 
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Unexpected Dividends 


creasing. For the last two years, my son 
Edwin has gone afield with me, helping to 
work the pointer, learning how to handle 
her. This spring he helped me splice loops 
on the fly lines and prepare for the opening 
day on trout. We fished together, camped 
together. He is now a full-fledged fisher- 
man: We look forward to many trips and 
much companionship through the years. 
That’s the way it was with Dad and me. 
I'm praying it will be so, now that I’m the 
Dad. 

This year another new dividend will be 
paid. He has a junior hunting license. It 
will be a great day when he brings to bag 
his first bird over his own dog. 

But what is more important, he will know 
what it is all about. He will understand 
what conservation means and how to prac- 
tice it. At first it was hard to make him 
understand why all game should not be 
shot, why fish should be put back, that 
only just enough for a meal should be kept, 
regardless of how many the law allows. 
Those days are over; he realizes that, if 
we are to have trips together in the future, 
we must conserve now. Sportsmanship will 
be a second nature rather than something 
to read about. 

No, I am not bragging or trying to show 
off. My boy is just another kid, the same 
as yours and the others. Every kid will 
react to suggestions, be they good or bad 
for him. It is up to us grown-ups to see 
to it that our sons and the youngsters near 
us get the right kind of suggestions first. 
They are the ones, if made at the impres- 
sionable age, which youth will remember 
as he grows up and takes our place in the 
scheme of things. Once he gets the right 
slant on conservation, we need have no 
fears for the’ future of the sport. 

Think back for a moment. Do you re- 
member, a few years ago, those happy hunt- 
ing and fishing days in favorite covers and 
waters? How many of those spots can you 
hunt and fish now? How many are gone, 
or depleted of wildlife? 

As I look back—place after place has 
given way, some forever—others have be- 
come barren. With time, I have constantly 
had to look farther and farther for new 
lands and waters. Why? Because, for one 
reason or the other, favorite spots are gone 
or useless. Lack of a conservation policy 
has robbed us of some of our finest out- 
of-doors. 

Some day there will be no more new 
territory to find. Maybe not in our time 
but all too soon. 


It may be that the dividends I seek with 
my children will cease—we will have no 
way of collecting them. Yet it need not 
be so. It won’t be so if we are willing to 
spend a little time, exert a small amount 
of effort and do something for youth to give 
him a solid foundation upon which to base 
his future sport. 


There are many things which we can do 
to accomplish that end. One is to establish 
Youth and Wildlife clubs in our own schools 
or at our sportsmen’s clubs. It is a very 
simple thing to do. Here are a few of the 
things we did. They might be a_ helpful 
Starter for you. 


HUNTING WITH MY SON 


By Pauline Tyson Stephens 
Oppressive burdens, heavy cares, 
And tasks that clamored to be done, 
Were swiftly swept aside and lost 
When I went hunting with my son. 


Each care and task dissolved into 
The bond between my son and me; 
Oppressive burdens disappeared 
Within our silent unity, 


The rhythm of our tread was sweet, 
As man and man, we rounded hedges— 
Eyes fixed, in mutual pride, upon 

The setters, bounding over sedges. 


Unmeasured still our ecstacies 

In huntsman-like desires 

Fulfilled in sudden flash of wings; 
In arms upraised—staccato fires. 


How good to crown the hunt! And yet— 
What really mattered game and gun? 
Success was in the peace I found 
When I went hunting with my son. 


First, get a few sportsmen interested in 
the idea. Any real sportsmen’s club will 
be glad to cooperate. Pick out a fly-tier, 
a good fly fisherman, a dog and gun man 
and others who can teach their arts and 
give of their knowledge. 

Second, go to the school authorities—the 
Superintendent or Principal. Lay your idea 
before him and ask for his cooperation. 


ace 


Vi 
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Have a teacher volunteer to become the 
leader. Arrange the time for meeting once 
a week in one of the schoolrooms, if pos- 
sible. Or, if the club desires to sponsor the 
junior sportsmen’s group, select a place and 
time for the meetings. 

Be prepared for more members than you 
expect. The kids love it. Tell them that 
they will be taught how to hunt and fish, 
how to tie flies, cast; train and care for 
dogs; use guns and all such valuable points 
that an outdoors sportsman should know. 

Establish various activities, such as winter 
feeding programs; raising birds and fish 
(where practical), contests—such as cast- 
ing, shooting, dog trials—and hold special 
meetings or dinners where the grown-ups 
can come and marvel at what kids from 
eight years on up can really do when given 
a chance. 

Throughout it all—teach good, common- 
sense conservation. Obtain literature and 
pictures from the conservation departments 
and any other organizations which have 
them. There is a tremendous amount of 
material available. 

Above all else, practice what you preach. 
Once let a youngster see you take illegal 
game or fish or do something which is not 
good, you can shout your head off about 
conservation to no avail. 

Our only hope for the future of sport lies 
with these kids. Too many of the older 
generation remember the good old days 
when fish and game were to be had by the 
taking. They have not become reconciled 
to the needs of the present wherein money 
must be spent on research instead of buy- 
ing game or fish to put into the covers or 
streams. They cannot understand that wise 
management of the waters and coverts will 
produce far more than all the propagation 
money can buy. Although their mentalities 
have gone along with thé discoveries in 
mechanical and other sciences, they are in- 
capable or too stubborn, to accept the dis- 
coveries in the science of conservation. 
They do not even admit that conservation 
is a science. 

Youth is more versatile—his mind is free 
from prejudices and outmoded ideas. He 
can accept and will practice the science of 
conservation, the same as the other sciences. 

Some day the majority of our educators 
will accept that science as a valuable course 
in our school systems. They will make it 
a fundamental part of geology, biology, 
conomics, agriculture and all the various 
stfies which deal with the world and our- 
selves as part of that world. 

Throughout the ages, civilizations have 
arisen and died, because they did not know 
the science of conservation. It behooves 
us to save our civilization from their fate. 
Teach the youth while his mind is wide 
open and you wil] be helping save our 
Wildlife for future generations—for your 
children and my children. 


And all the time, you will be reaping un- 
expected dividends which will grow bigger 
and be paid more often as time goes on, 
Take your kid or the friend’s kid on the 
next trip—and teach him by your example. 
You will never regret it if you do. 
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Bandannas are Versatile 





— can be used as caulking for your 


band that is hard to beat. Furthermore, if 
you ever have to help fight a forest fire 
you will find that a wet bandanna tied over 
your face bandit fashion will help keep the 
smoke from choking you to death. 

During severe cold weather a bandanna 
has many uses too. It can be tied over the 
ears to prevent frostbite. As I mentioned 
before you can protect your chest from the 
cold by tying it around your neck in a 
triangular shape and stuffing it down in the 
front of your shirt. In the event you have 
no sun or snow glasses it will prevent snow 
blindness by tying it over the eyes if it is 
coarsely woven. If it is a close weave you 
can punch two small holes in it with a 
stick far enough apart to see through. And 
when gloves are forgotten, cover your hands 
or wrists with bandannas and they will 
keep warm. 

If your canoe develops a rip in the canvas, 
and you find that you have lost or for- 
gotten your patches for just such an emer- 
gency, a square piece of bandanna torn to 
size will cover the hole and get you to 
camp if you cover it liberally with marine 


Just Ramblin’ 


which inspired his great poem. And a photographic record of its 


glue on both sides, stick it on and let it dry. 
Likewise on a portage a bandanna makes 
excellent padding for the spots where the 
weight of the canoe digs into your hide. 
When riding rough water or shooting rapids 
they can be used to lash your duffel firmly 
to the gunwale, thus preventing it from 
moving about and eventually upsetting the 
canoe. 

Bandannas can also be used as caulking 
for your row or power boat if it develops 
a crack while away from port. Pound one 
tightly into the crack with any blunt tool 
that is aboard. It may leak a little, but it 
will keep most of the water out and enable 
you to reach port without swamping the 
boat. 

If you break your only fishing rod when 
traveling light you can repair it by binding 
it with strips torn from a bandanna, and 
make it do until you have finished your 
trip. Likewise if the cork comes off the 
grip on your rod a bandanna wrapped 
around it will make a fair substitute and 
keep the metal from biting into your hand. 
Then too, if a guide is knocked off, it can 
be tied back on with thin strips torn from 
your ’kerchief. And if the reel lock breaks 
—they often do—it can be tied back on 
with more bandanna strips. 

Guns can be repaired in the field to some 
extent if the break is not connected with 
the mechanism. For instance if you fall and 
crack or break the stock or forearm you 
can put the gun back in shooting shape 
by binding it well with strips torn from your 
bandanna. If you run out of cleaning 
patches for your gun such strips will also 
solve that problem, by tearing them into 
small squares. 

If you ever decide to hunt alone in un- 
familiar territory, away from your main 
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It may leak a little but you should be able 
to reach port. 


hunting party, you need not be afraid of 
becoming lost if you mark your back trail 
with strips torn from your bandanna. All 
you have to do is follow them back to camp. 

A bandanna will also make a good sub- 
stitute for a worn-out sock. You know the 
kind I mean—the one that always develops 
a hole about five miles out of camp and lets 
the big toe protrude until it feels like the 
sock is trying to cut off the end of your 
toe. This has happened to me many times 
and how good it feels to get the bother- 
some thing off. 

Editor’s Note: Our practical author, who 
by the way is now just plain “G. I.” Floss, 
probably undergoing basic training in some 
camp where the object of his narrative will 
enable him to practice what he preaches if 
Uncle Sam’s regulations permit, forgot one 
thing—namely that a red bandanna is a 
sure “come-on” for a cantankerous bull 
and should be respected and avoided ac- 
cordingly. 


(Continued from page 13) 


As soon as I saw the tiny cup-shaped abode and its 





homelife will truly be an historical contribution to the orni- 
thology of our great Commonwealth. 

Few persons even among the most noted collectors of yester- 
year have had the privilege of observing these birds at their 
nesting site. Last spring I had such an opportunity but the 
photographic possibilities were so hazardous that it would have 
been sheer folly to attempt it without considerable advance 
preparation. I might have done it were it not for the fact that 
I was governed strongly by the recollection of my former chief, 
Dr. George M. Sutton, who fell from a gliff at McElhattan while 
attempting the same thing, later to convalesce in my own home 
as a result of several cracked ribs and a broken collar bone. 
There were two newly hatched young and three eggs in the 
nest I visited but from my precarious perch on next to the top 
rung of a long ladder against the almost perpendicular rock wall 
I could not possibly lean back far enough to take a picture in 
focus for fear of losing my balance. It was the first time in my 
life I was ever too close to my subject. 

With the telephoto lens mentioned previously the life history of 
the raven in Pennsylvania recorded on film in color may prove 
more than just a possibility. 

Arriving at Salladasburg at about five-thirty on Sunday after- 
noon, former Game Protector McClarin threw cold water on my 
shoulder by telling me that he was afraid I got there a little too 
late. In his opinion the birds were about ready to leave the nest. 
Nevertheless, we hastened to the farm about a mile distant from 


two fully-feathered inhabitants I realized I would have to work 
very fast in order to get any kind of a picture at all. One sat 
in the nest, the other was perched on the side: obviously on the 
point of taking flight. I had hardly completed the necessary 
camera adjustments and stepped on an old bench to give me the 
heighth necessary to photograph the youngsters when one little 
rascal—the one perched on the side—took it into his head to 
fly to a tall hemlock about twenty yards away, where it clung 
insecurely until I managed to catch it. With extreme care, I 
attempted to put it back in the nest, but upon doing so the 
other youngster, which had not moved until that time, also de- 
cided to scram, alighting so high in another hemlock that I could 
not possibly reach it. 

However, the captured bird did “stay put” long enough for 
me to get some color movies and a few graphflex shots before one 
of the parent birds, presumably the mother, came to a nearby 
branch, uttered a few calls, and presto! in less time than it takes 
to tell the object of my ambitions left its home so quickly I did 
not know what happened except that I was “holding the bag.” 
Had I gotten there a day sooner I could have photographed both 
young birds being fed very easily with my 4-inch telephoto from 
the front porch of the farmhouse. All I would have had to do 
was reflect the light of a mirror on the nest and sit tight until the 
action occurred, then simply trigger my camera and all would 


(Next page) 
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14) WwW h a t is t h e N * R . A » ? (Continued from page 15) 
and ODCM is a regular branch of the United A. The N.R.A. charters Junior, College, A. Target shooting is the ideal group ac- 
States War Department that is supervised Senior Class A, and Senior Class B Clubs: tivity because it combines, as‘ does no other 
by a Commissioned Officer of the Army. I. U. S. citizenship is required in all sport, the elements of practical national de- 
The N.R.A. was instrumental in creating types of clubs. fense with a form of recreation. Today it 
the ODCM and the Director has always Il. Th. limi follows: is the plain duty of every American to ac- 
served as an active Director of The N.R.A. Be Sugg. Sy: ty Roar eae ea quire a working knowledge of the proper 
1. Junior Clubs—under 19 years. ; é , 
a too! handling of firearms. Rifle and pistol shoot- 
; S 2. College Clubs—none, but each ~~ 5 . : 
The ODCM is authorized by an Act of ing is truly the typical American all year 
3 ‘ } member must be a_ bona-fide s ; gh 
— Congress to issue or sell certain shooting : sport. It recognizes no social caste; it affords 
. , matriculate. : Be see 
supplies, when available to N.R.A. chartered Sahat Onis AS Wate 1m eee 8 fair chance to all competitors; it gives the 
clubs and N.R.A. members. For the dura- : y whole family an opportunity to play together 
tion of the War, however, the sale and issue wd nani as a team; it develops and demands those 
. Satan é 4. Senior Class B Clubs—16 years ee . . Pie 
of all ordnance material has necessarily been iw olden qualities of self-reliance, clean living and 
discontinued. ¢ ; good sportsmanship which are essential to 
Q. How much does it cost to join? Ill. The number of members required the American way of living. 
A. Boys and girls (under 19 years of age) is ten for each type of club. Q. How do the officials of the Government 
may obtain Membership for 50 cents a year. IV. N.R.A. dues and charter fees: regard the work of the N.R.A.? 
able Or with a one year subscription to The 1. Junior Club—$5.00 annually. A. The best answer to this question is the 
American Rifleman the cost to boys and 2. College Clubs—$5.00 annually. following excerpts from a recent statement 
girls is $2.00 a year. 3. Senior Class A Club—$2.50 per made by the Hon. Robert P. Patterson, Under 
| The Senior (18 years or older) Annual member annually, (Each member Secretary of War: 

d of Membership cost $3.00 for one year or $5.00 of a Class A Club is also an in- “As President of the National Board for the 
trail for two years. The Life Membership cost dividual member of N.R.A.) Promotion of Rifle Practice, I have a high 
All ] $50.00 and the Life Endowment Membership 4. Senior Class B Club—$10.00 for appreciation of the value of civilian marks- 

amp. | $100.00. The American Rifleman is mailed charter fee and $10.00 annual manship training and a friendly interest in 
sub- to all Annual, Life and Endowment members. dues. the program of the Board, and The National 

y the Q. What about a Club Charter? Q. What does it mean to me? Rifle Association as well.” 

elops 

ie | Wai But N 

si aif -- ut ot Too Lon a (Continued from page 23) 

times and killing range of ammunition, can make tainly spoil the other fellow’s chances. If “For safety, shoot either sitting or stand- 

ther- shots which are awe-inspiring to the novice. not shot at they may swing back to you. ing. Never, if there is any way to avoid it, 
But, unless one is an expert with the heavier Don’t wait, however, until you “see the jump up to shoot. You may lose your bal- 
whil loads and super-choked guns, conservation whites of their eyes.” ance and endanger the lives of your com- 

Floss, authorities counsel against this type of shoot- “Remember,” he says, “the tighter your panions and yourself. 

some | i2g- Far too many cripples result from such gun’s pattern the more ducks you'll miss at ‘a h thi If 

wil chance shots. close range—or, worse, tear to pieces. Wait Make Ailsa - pany we spe 4 

oat Don’t shoot as soon as you see a flight until you can identify the species clearly or, YoU must indulge in sky-high shooting—an 

- one winging high over you, cautions Mr. Mit- to use an expression common in the mallard are not an expert or properly equipped— 
is a chell. You may cripple a duck but you country, ‘When you see the green on his take along a good retrieving dog. He may 
bull won’t bring him down. And you'll cer- head, SHOOT" help you save quite a few ducks.” 

| ae 

° ’ 
Just R am b I in (Continued from page 30) 
have been hunky-dory. However, the episode was not without 

13 ) its remuneration as can be attested to by the accompanying 

photograph made under the most adverse of conditions. 

d its From Salladasburg I drove to our State Game Farm at Loyal- 

work sock, to discuss with the Game Farm Superintendent, Earl Green- 

e sat wood and the Game Land Technician, John Langenbach, the pos- 

1 the sibilities of photographing certain research experiments which 

ssary are being conducted there at this time. Unfortunately the weather 

e the was too inclement—it rained cats and dogs next day—to do any 
little picture taking although I learned much about a hitherto ques- 

1d to tionable characteristic of the ringneck pheasant, namely its use 

clung of groundhog holes as a means of escape from the hunter’s gun, 

re, I or as a sanctuary when closely pursued by winged or four-footed 

» the enemies. Some hunters claim that a ringneck, once having sought 

. de- refuge in a groundhog hole, is unable to emerge because of its 

could long tail. It is assumed apparently that its tail would become 

wedged in trying to turn around. From what I could gather in 

. for the short time I discussed the matter with Mr. Langenbach, the 
» on birds at this stage of the experiment at least had more of a 
b fighting chance of seeing daylight than one may suppose, all of 

earPY | "which further proves that old axiom “Where there’s a will there’s 

takes a way.” 

al And as I’ve always said many times before, there is always a 
both way to stop long-winded speakers from setting their mouths to 
from talking and going away and leaving them—a breach of etiquette 

to do I shall not commit. My little excursion was uneventful compared 

il es to many which have been made in years past, but there will no 

59: doubt be others, and if you want to hear about them let me hear 

from you. Young Hummingbird on the nest. 
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ANSWERS TO “WELL-WHAT’S 
WRONG” ON PAGE 21 


1. Buck’s antlers would be in “velvet” when 
fawn was young as shown. 


2. Ospreys invariably carry their fish with 
the head toward the front. 


. Rattlesnake’s fangs are in upper jaw. 


4. Nothing wrong with this one. A white 
pelican was found in the river near 
Harrisburg on October 5, 1926 and 
brought to the Game Commission to be 
photographed. (See page 20, May 1944 
Game NEws.) 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Horses are more liable to catch pneumonia 
in the wintertime than dogs. The reason is 
simple: horses sweat, dogs don’t. Dogs per- 
spire through the tongue and cool themselves 
off by panting. But for his safety and com- 
fort, give that hunting dog a good rub down 
after a hard day’s work—hbefore putting him 
in his kennel for the night. 


HUNTERS YOU KNEW 
OMNIVOROUS OTT 


Whenever Ott Good 

Roamed through the wood, 

He would munch on this and that. 
He’d eat elderberries, 

Hazel nuts, rum cherries . 

Small. wonder our Otto was fat. 


Food became an obsession, 

He didn’t use discretion; 

He goes hunting no more thru the glade. 

This is the sad tale of 

One who ate a pail of 

The fruit of the deadly nightshade. 
—CarRSTEN AHRENS. 
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ae RUFFED GROUSE \S PENNSYLVANIA'S STATE GAME 
BIRD * HE FEEIS PARDONABLY CocKY BECAUSE HE KNOWS 


NO OTHER STATE EXCELS PENNSYLVANIAS RECORD IN 
WILDLIFE RESTORATION AND MANAGEMENT - 


PE NAS YLVANIA CAME COMMISS 10N 











“Drummer the Grouse” has been characterized by the Commission’s staff artist, 
Jacob Bates Abbott, and will tell some story concerning wildlife in the Commonwealth 
every month. As an afterthought the illustration was made to fit a two column news- 
paper matrix, and if sufficient papers within the Commonwealth indicate their desire to 
take advantage of such free educational service the Game Commission will be happy to 
furnish enough mats for the purpose. Editors, let’s hear from you. 
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I 
1 Pennsylvania Game Commission 
{ Harrisburg, Pa. 
I 
' SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 50c per year to Residents of Pennsylvania, regardless of address— 
I $1.00 per year for all others 
' NOTE: WILDLIFE BULLETIN with each subscription for two or more years. 
I 
i heck 

Enclosed find os SOs PKC ko reien aoe for which enter my 
I money order 
I subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS for ................... 
{ years. DO NOT SEND STAMPS 
Re ak ig ooh Las wll ve dWewiyn Te CoAG TRIE EOE btw te ee 
I (Print plainly) 
RISE ASG Gare S ARIE apie Ho.) See Ot Ulla ra AN ANE Sigs OR 
I ‘ 
' tk s's Sk ills Mew Sb wae so Dep Wi ee tin ea at oa EE OE 

NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the COMMONWEALTH OF 

i PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE and forward directly to the 
r Editorial Office of the “GAME NEWS.” 
0, — —_—_— —_— — —— FF | lr re ee ee te ed 
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“| THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 39 


TV {Boy THATS A 


rtist, 
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ews- 
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1! DOLLARS! 








HMPH! AND HOW 
6WELL HUNTING ) YOU STORMED 
DOG I BOUGHT } WHEN I SPENT 
TODAY FOR TEN DOLLARS 
ONLY FOR A HAT? 
TWENTY 











— 





= z ve 


HEY, POP’ YOUR NEW DOG 
JUST SLIPPED HIS COLLAR 
AND THE DOG-CATCHER \S 
GOING UP THE STREET 

WITH HiM/ 




















OH, MR. DOG- CATCHER --- 
OH, MR. DOG-CATCHER/ 

















HURRY: THERE'S AMAD DOG \ 
RUNNING UP THAT WAY --- HE'S 


FOAMING AT THE MOUTH AND 















HAS GREEN EYES ANDA PINK 
>= TAIL---HURRY, HURRY/ es 


C’MON OUT, ROVER, 





























HOLY SMOKES, 
WHAT HAVE 


‘COME A 
BACK WITH MY 
DOGS, PURPS / 
Y Mii a I 














SHHH, ROVER, DUCK BACK... 
HERE COME SOME NEIGHBORS, 
HUNTING DOGS WITH FIRE IN 
THEIR EYES--AND CLUBS 
IN THEIR. HANDS! 



























SORRY, BUT T 
WON'T TAKE 
YOUR DOG! 



















PLEASE DON'T 
BE COY--T'LL 
GIVE YOU 

$522 TO BOOT! 
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PENNSYLVANIA MIGRATORY GAME 
SHOOTING HOURS FOR 1944 


(Under Federal and State Laws Combined) 


Eastern War Time 


Harrisburg Data* 


October November December 
Day of Shooting Day Shooting Day Shooting Day 
Month Starts Closes Starts Closes Starts Closes 
A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. 





9:00 6:00 8:00 5:42 
6:48 8:00 6:00 8:00 5:42 
6:47 8:00 6:00 
6:45 8:00 6:00 8:00 5:42 
6:43 8:00 5:42 
6:42 8:00 5:59 8:00 5:42 
6:41 8:00 5:59 8:00 5:42 
8:00 5:57 8:00 5:42 
6:37 8:00 5:56 8:00 5:42 
6:36 8:00 5:55 
6:34 8:00 5:54 8:00 5:42 
6:32 8:00 5:42 
6:31 8:00 5:53 8:00 5:42 
6:29 8:00 5:52 8:00 5:42 
8:00 5:51 8:00 5:43 
6:26 8:00 5:50 8:00 5:43 
6:25 8:00 5:49 
6:23 8:00 5:49 8:00 5:44 
6:22 8:00 5:44 
6:21 8:00 5:47 8:00 5:44 
6:19 8:00 5:47 8:00 5:45 
8:00 5:46 8:00 5:45 
6:17 8:00 5:46 8:00 5:46 
6:15 8:00 5:45 
6:14 8:00 5:45 8:00 5:47 
7:00 6:13 8:00 5:48 
7:01 6:11 8:00 5:44 8:00 5:48 
7:02 6:10 8:00 5:44 8:00 5:49 
8:00 5:43 8:00 5:50 
7:04 6:07 8:00 5:43 8:00 5:51 
7:05 6:06 
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*COMMENTS: The above table as indicated 
is based on Federal and State laws combined. 
Blanks indicate Sundays. Under the Federal 
law in effect for 1944 migratory birds hunting 
is permitted from one-half hour before sun- 
rise to sunset but the Pennsylvania law, be- 
ginning with November 1, further restricts the 
shooting dey for migratory game birds as above 
indicated. This data is based on the Harris- 
burg time zone. 


During the period when the hours of sun- 
rise and sunset govern the length of the shoot- 
th the above table hunters in any 

ansylvania may determine quite ac- 

‘© lawful time to shoot in the lo- 


tg approximately 4 minutes for the 
lkes-Barre Zone. 


ig approximately 8 minutes for the 
a-Easton-Hawley Zone. 


oproximately 4 minutes for the Mc- 
‘g-Huntingdon-Coudersport Zone. 


approximately 8 minutes. for the 
Punxsutawney-Warren Zone. 


o-™ Ree 
whi ds He Sand 


~ ter 
‘ 


‘tT 
2 


pproximately 12 minutes for the 
Erie Zone. 


4MiL Anil 


a fixed hour occurs repeatedly in 
table, such as 8:00 A.M. from No- 
x0 December 3 inclusive, no adjust- 
allowable regardless of the part of 
ynwealth in which one may desire 


LISGRARY 


23, 1944. 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


OFFICIAL 1944 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. (See Special 
Regulations for hours to set traps in open counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with 
a@ noon-to-noon daily limit. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 

three days’ bag) Open Close 
Ruffed Grouse 
Quail, Bobwhite 
Hungarian Partridges (Statewide) 
Wild Turkeys (See 9 counties closed below)* .... 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only 
Rabbits, Cottontail 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox 6 24 
Squirrels, Red Nov. . 30, 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) ........... Unprotected until Sept. 30, 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 2 6 Nov. > = 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party * ocupc 1 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)* baeee a - ow. 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) 


limited ..... : . 30 
Bear, over one year old by individual gy & re 1) 
Bear, over One year old by hunting party of three . s . 30 
Or more 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler . £3 ‘ee. 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Cub Bears, Antlerless Deer and EIk. 
FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 


Minks and Skunks* .. Feb. 1 
Otters* ‘ 

Muskrats (By traps only)* U Dec . ae i, 
Beavers (Traps only. See 31 counties closed below)*® By 2e ie 15.. Mar. . 
Opossums Unprotected until September 30, 1945 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys—Counties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Snyder, Tioga, Warren and 
Westmoreland closed. 


Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 
on the closing date. 


Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M. on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 


Beavers—No trapping in the counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford. Berks, 
Blair, Bucks, Cambria, Cumberland, Delaware, Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, Miffillnm, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Perry, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland, and York. Non- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Traps must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established 
beaver houses. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in District or 
County where trapped. 


Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1, 
or before 8 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1945, in all counties except Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Cambria 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland and York. 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 
1944 
Daily Open Seasons 
Limits (Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 


Sora 25 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Coots 25 Oct. 14-Jan. 1, 1945 


Wild Ducks, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers 
(See Exceptions)* 10* 7} 


American and Redbreasted Mergansers 25 Oct. 14-Jan. 1, 1945 
Wild Geese and Brant 


Woodcock Oct. 14-Oct. 28 


*Exceptions—In addition to the regular daily duck limit of 10 (which shall not include more 
than one (1) Wood Duck), 5 Mallards, Pintails or Widgeons, either singly or in the 
aggregate, may be taken. In addition to the daily limit for Geese and Brant, 4 Blue 
Geese may be taken. 


Possession Limit—Ducks, Geese, Brant, and Woodcock, twice the daily bag (except on opening 
day), but only one (1) Wood Duck and the daily limit of American and Redbreasted 
Mergansers. Other migratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 45 days after season. 


No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Doves, Ross’s Geese, and Swans. 


Shooting Hours—(Eastern War Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of respec- 
tive open seasons to October 31 inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset; No- 
vember 1, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
(unless sunset occurs earlier, when Federal sunset regulations automatically applies). 
Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie the Federal one-half hour before sunrise 
to sunset regulation applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1 
when shooting before 9 A. M. is unlawful. 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON MAY 6, 1944) 











